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N that great caravansary, Paris, wherein the manners and customs 
of all nations are concentrated, living is reduced to a science. 


Vast establish- 
ments, which are 
in themselves 
miniature cities, 
constitute the 
leading feature 
of certain quar- 
ters; edifices ot 
six, seven, and 
even eight floors, 
in which all the 
different phases 
of life are repre- 
sented. On the 
first floor the 
scion of nobility, 
in moderate cir- 
cumstances, airs 
his pride with all 
the dignity to 
which his ante- 
cedents may enti- 
tle him; and in 
the labyrinth of 
corridors and pas- 
sages above, the 
jeunesse dorée, who 
are the pride and 
beast of the 
French metropo- 
lis, liveand move, 
and have a part 
of their being. 
We say a part, 
because a large 
proportion of 
Paris lives out-of- 
doors, and only 
betakes itself to 
privacy when ne- 
cessity compels. 
It lives, in reality, 
when not en fa- 
mille, upon the 
Boulevards, while 


the Englishman or the American attaches more importance to the 
Secluded comforts and pleasures of a home. Thus it comes that the 
Parisian mode of life is with us an impossibility. In the true Paris- 
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ian flat we find, as we ascend, distinctions answering to the various 
grades of life, until, in the contracted apartments, du siziéme, we see, 


happily domes- 
ticated, the pret- 
ty griselte, or the 
little marchande 
auz fleurs, 

In the Ameri- 
can imitation, 
these  distine- 
tions, in spite of 
our boasted de- 
mocracy, could 
not exist side by 
side. In no coun- 
try is the saying, 
“ birds of a feath- 
er flock togeth- 
er,” more singu- 
larly illustrated. 
These so-called 
“ Parisian flats ” 
are therefore con- 
structed to meet 
the wants of that 
portion of the 
community 
which, not being 
sufficiently weal- 
thy to live in the 
exclusive style 
affected by those 
who are blessed 
with Fortunatus 
purses, would 
still approach 
the loftier stand- 
ard in semblance, 
upon a scale 
within the reach 
of their less am- 
ple means. In 
our American 
flats, a family 
may find itself 
in possession of 
all the accom. 


modations and conveniences of a home, at a rate largely below 
the range of a rich man’s expenditure. Space, it is true, must 
be economized, but in all things else the ratio of accommodation is 
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about evenly balanced. Take, for example, the establishment lately 
constructed by Dr. David Haight, at the corner of Fifteenth Street 
and Fifth Avenue. This is a somewhat imposing edifice of brown 
freestone, with Mansard roof and Palladian facade. The building is 
entered from Fifteenth Street by a double flight of broad stone steps, 
conducting to a noble hall sixty-five feet in length by about fourteen 
in breadth. From this, a flight of stairs of black walnut gives ac- 
cess to the regions above. Privacy being the one thing especially 
aimed at, each suite of apartments is complete in itself, and indepen- 
dent of the rest. These suites are entered from the hall-ways, each 
suite having a separate entrance of its own, and at the entrance to 
the principal suites there is a small antechamber, from which a 
servant may announce the names of visitors. The Haight House 
consists of five floors, having twenty suites of apartments for families, 
and fifteen for bachelors, at a yearly rental of from three thousand 
to two thousand dollars for the former, and from one thousand 
four hundred to six hundred and fifty dollars for the latter. The 
family suites embrace a commodious parlor, a large dining-room, with 
butler’s pantry attached, a kitchen, three bedrooms, and a bath-room. 
Each suite has its own dumb-waiter, a dump for coal and refuse, and 
the proper provision for ventilation ; while the suites intended for single 
occupants are furnished with every appliance necessary to the secur- 
ing of perfect comfort and ease. In the design of this building, which 
has a frontage of over one hundred and thirty feet on Fifteenth Street, 
and something less upon the Avenue, there is nothing “loud ” or pro- 
nounced, with the exception, perhaps, of a large window of stained 
glass, which confronts the visitor at the head of the first flight 
of stairs. Simplicity in style is one of the objects principally 
aimed at. The wood-work is of black walnut, the pavement of the 
main hall is tiled, and in the accessories very little attention is 
given to display. Although every accommodation is furnished by 
the house, some of the tenants have chosen to go to the expense of 
decorating their own apartments, and have had their rooms elegantly 
frescoed and painted by some of the first artists in the city. The 
mantels are either of walnut or the finest marble, of elegant design 
and workmanship. The supposition is, that a majority of the guests 
will cook for themselves, but arrangements may be effected by which 
the cooking may be done in a general kitchen for the purpose. There 
is a steam-elevator, and a general system of kitchens, sculleries, pan- 
tries, store and ice rooms, with the engines, and a well-devised work- 
shoo for the engineer. There is a steam-laundry, capable of washing 
one thousand pieces per day, where guests may have their washing 
done at a cheaper rate than could be possible under any of the ordi- 
nary methods; and also a drying-room—all the principal work of the 
establishment being effected by steam. Each apartment has its bell 
and whistle, communicating with the basement. A janitor, or por- 
ter, has a lodge in the main hall, within which there is also a “ post- 
office.” In the basement is another porter’s lodge, for the facilita- 
tion of business with the butcher, the baker, and the expressman. 

The Stevens House is a splendid edifice, in Twenty-seventh Street, 
extending from Broadway to Fifth Avenue, now nearly completed, 
which will cost, at the least, one million dollars. The material is 
the finest pressed brick, with heavy and elaborate trimmings of 
Nova-Scotia stone, the extensive Mansard roof being of iron, slate, 
and tin. The facade of this building is one of the most striking in 
our city; the design is bold and unique, as our illustration bears 
witness; and, lifting to its great height, it presents a striking picture, 
which would be greatly enhanced if located on a wider street or upon 
an open square. It has a frontage of two hundred and fifty-four feet 
on Twenty-seventh Street, one hundred and ten on Broadway, and 
somewhat less on Fifth Avenue. 

The wood-work of the interior will be of black walnut; the walls 
will be finely frescoed and harmoniously tinted. There are, in all, eight 
floors, including the servants’ attics. It will probably be ready for 
occupation early next spring. Five stores will occupy the lower tier. 
There will be eighteen suites of rooms, to which access will be had by 
a steam-elevator. The building will be heated upon the principle of 
indirect radiation, by forcing steam-heated air through pipes into the 
different rooms. The ventilation is to be perfected upon the same 
principle. The main staircase will be of iron, with marble steps, and 
the main halls to each story are to be tiled. The chief suites will com- 
prise parlor, dining-room, boudoir, dressing-rooms, and butler’s pan- 
try; each principal suite comprehending five commodious chambers on 
the first floor, and two at the top of the house, Each kitchen will be 
furnished with improved ranges. The roof will be supplied with 





water-tanks, and, as a further protection against fire, the second floor 
is supported by iron arched beams, filled in with concrete. 

The Stuyvesant House was the first attempt to imitate, in this 
country, the style of edifice known as the Paris flat. Years ago, the 
celebrated Doctor Mott, who had just returned from a protracted 
sojourn in Europe, erected in Bleecker Street the first fabric, built 
upon a Parisian model, in this city.. It was on a large scale, with 
porte-cochéres, porters’-lodges, court-yards, and a suspended veranda, 
which ran along the whole front of the building. But it was divided 
into separate houses, each of which must be occupied by a family. It 
is still standing, and is the most conspicuous object in the whole 
street. This idea was elaborated by Mr. Rutherford Stuyvesant, who 
in 1870 erected the edifice which bears his name. It is a somewhat 
grotesque but highly-picturesque building, of five stories, constructed 
of brick, with a Mansard roof, and facings of Nova-Scotia stone. It 
covers a space one hundred feet in length by one hundred in depth, 
and is what was called at first an “apartment-house.” It was so suc. 
cessful that another was soon after erected by the same enterprising 
projector, upon a similar plan. In the original house, there are twenty 
suites, each of eight rooms. There is no general kitchen, and no res- 
taurant. Each family has its own kitchen and servants. The rents 
range from fourteen hundred and twenty to ten hundred and eighty 
dollars a year, per suite. The wood-work is pine, stained and var. 
nished, and the style quite plain throughout; but next summer the 
house is to be frescoed and otherwise improved. The inner windows 
open upon a series of court-yards, so that the utmost amount of light 
and ventilation is attained. The main hall has a tied pavement, and 
all the front windows are protected from the sun by Venetian shades. 

Besides those we have mentioned, there are several Paris flats 
among the avenues, principally altered from buildings already stand- 
ing, and several in the vicinity of Central Park. It is probable 
that, within the ensuing five years, the number will be quadrupled, as 
nearly every room is taken in those of most recent date before the 
buildings are in condition for occupancy. The new taste for original- 
ity in architecture is evinced in some of these structures, which may 
be said to pertain to the composite order, which is strictly no order at 
all. Some are so extensive, that miles upon miles of bell-wires, tubes, 
and hose, are required to meet the necessities of the occupants. In 
some, meals are served from the kitchen of the house, at the option 
of the tenant; in others, there is no common kitchen, and the tenants 
perform their own cooking. In these abodes of luxury, character is a 
necessary passport. Each family is as separate and as private as it 
would be in a home of its own; and, although to outward view all is 
quiet and reserved, as in the plainest and most unostentatious of private 
mansions, within there is much sociability and neighborly greeting. 

Thus far, the Parisian flats erected in this city do not meet the 
great demand which exists among respectable people of moderate 
means for cheaper rents and more agreeable methods of living. The 
prices charged for suites of rooms are fully as high as rentals 
of houses of good character. But the result is probably certain. 
These splendid structures, with their costly suites of rooms, will ren- 
der this mode of living respectable. Heretofore, there has existed a 
prejudice against living in flats, under the impression that to do so 
would be to surrender social caste and position. This feeling in New 
York has been intensified by the great number of cheap “ tenement- 
houses,” with their mob of untidy and unwashed occupants, which 
have caused all methods of codperative occupancy to be considered 
as Jow and vulgar. Hence the plan of living in flats could only find 
acceptance by being made fashionable and respectable. It would 
have been impossible to work upward from the low tenement-house ; 
but it is entirely possible to work downward from such palatial mar- 
sions as the Haight House and the Stevens House. The example set 
by these establishments will be followed, we cannot question, through 
all degrees of costliness and attractiveness, reaching every level of 
income and every character of demand. 
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CHAPTER III. 
To rest was impossible ; so I dragged myself out into the garden, 
to the orange-trees of whose fruit she had given me, and to the pome- 
granate, the blossoms of which had been her first love-token. Every- 
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where I seemed to see her matchless figure, and, the more distinctly | 
she appeared to my imagination, the more inexplicable it seemed to 
me that she could so soon forget me. Although I was greatly ex- | 
hausted by my long journey, I could not eat any of the bread or 
drink any of the wine Fabio had provided for me; but I sucked the 
juice of an orange, which so revived me that I felt more hopeful and 
courageous, 

Then I returned to the house, went up to the second story, and 
tried to make the time seem shorter by looking through all the rooms. 
In her little sitting-room every thing was still as she had left it; even 
the book she had last read was still lying open on the table. I read 
some pages, beginning where she had left off. It was a copy of the 
“Canzone di Petrarca,” whose melody soothed and refreshed me. I 
took her little willow rocking-chair out on the balcony, and sat down 
to real; but after each stanza I looked anxiously along the road, to 
see if any messenger appeared. After a time, I became much calmer, 
and yet I started up wildly when I saw the old man at the gate. 

“ What news do you bring?” I called out to him. 

He made no reply; but I clearly saw from his dejected mien that 
I had little room for hope. With trembling limbs I hastened down to 
meet him. 

“Here, read this,” said he, handing me a paper. “ You will per- 
haps know what it means better than I.” 

I snatched the paper from his hand, and read : 


“My own pear Love: 

“ What I am about to do must be done. Do not try to prevent 
it. Trust to me; I am yours, and shall never be another’s. All will 
be clear to you when next we meet, which will be soon, I trust; but, 
whenever it may be, remember always that I shall never be other than 
what I am—yours only.” And then, on the margin of the paper, 
was added: “ Remain concealed. If you are discovered, all will be 
lost.” 


While I stood with my eyes fixed on these hastily-written lines, 
wondering what their real purport could be, the old man told me he 
was not permitted to see her himself, that he had communicated with 
her through Nina, and from her he kad learned only that Bicetta had 
not shown the least astonishment at the news of my return. 

“T have long expected him,” said she. 

Then, as her waiting-woman had already come with her bridal at- 
tire, she had written the note hastily, standing at the window, and had 
charged Nina to enjoin secrecy and discretion on her father, and, fur- 
ther, to do all in his power to make me comfortable. This done, she 
proceeded calmly to have her hair dressed for the ceremony. 

“She wrote the note,” said Nina, “with all the calmness of one 
who will die because his grief is insupportable, and writes his last 
will and testament.” 

She had always thought she knew her as well as she knew her- 
self; but during these last days she was a mystery to her. And I, 
who thought I knew her better than any one else—was she not an 
enigma to me now? I read her note over and over, again and again, 
but to no purpose. I was no wiser at the hundredth reading than I 
was at the first. If she was resolved to belong to no one but me, why 
did she not fly to me, or take refuge in a convent till I’ could find 
means to liberate her? Why did she not attempt some bold scheme 
to escape these nuptials, from which she shrunk, rather than meekly 
to accept fetters which death alone could relieve her of ? 

And yet there was something in these simple words that sustained 
me when I was on the verge of despair, and that silenced me when I 
Was on the point of giving breath to my indignation. I even slept 
two or three hours, and then was able to partake moderately of some 
refreshments my faithful friend Fabio had prepared for me. Hardly 
& word passed between us until the hour of the wedding approached, 
when we had a violent altercation. I insisted on witnessing the cere- 
mony, which was to take place in church, and he opposed it to the ut- 
most; but, when he saw that he could not dissuade me, he brought 
me some of his own clothes, and helped me to disguise myself. 

“T will go with you, Signor Amadeo,” said he; “for I fear you 
will lose all command over yourself, if some one is not with you.” 

This would, perhaps, have been the case, had not the wedding- 
party entered the church before we reached it, and had not the crowd 
outside been so large as to block up all the doors. I reproached the 
old man for having deceived me with regard to the hour, but he in- 
sisted that he had not done so intentionally. 





We waited in the crowd, and the chiming of the bells so far 
quieted my nervous agitation that I almost fell into my former state 
of dull torpor, when suddenly there arose the cry: 

“Here they come! here they come!” 

I should have sunk to the ground if the faithful Fabio had not 
supported me. In order not to attract attention, I did as everybody 
else did—fixed my eyes on the door by which they were expected to 
leave the church. 

When they at last came, I was surprised that I could bear the 
sight so well, although she was walking beside her husband, who 
proved to be just such a man in appearance as I had imagined him 
from Fabio’s description—a man whom I could have shouldered and 
carried off in spite of his endeavors to resist. A sardonic smile played 
around his thin lips, that made my blood boil. He nodded to the 
right and left with a lofty, triumphant air, and stroked his fair mus- 
tache. She, on the contrary, passed through the crowd without look- 
ing at any one. The expression of her face was inscrutable. A child 
gave her a bunch of flowers ; she took it in her arms and kissed it, 
and, strangely enough, smiled. Had not the distance been so great, 
and had not Fabio been watching me, I should have made my way 
through the throng, and have asked her how she could smile on such 
an occasion, But the smile was only momentary; it almost instantly 
gave place to an expression of stern determination, that seemed so 
misplaced on the features of a fresh young girl. 

They entered their carriage and drove away, followed by the pa- 
rents. The poor old general seemed heart-broken, as he passed me 
by the side of his proud young wife. After them came the dignitaries 
of the church who frequented the house, and the other invited guests. 
The women near me said the archbishop himself had performed the 
ceremony. 

“She would not marry him at first,” said one; “ but they say the 
Holy Father himself urged her to do so. It seems nobody has heard 
a word from the other one—the Lutheran.” 

“Ay, ay!” chimed in another. “It seems that he went home be- 
cause his sister died. That was a judgment on him because he wouldn’t 
abjure his heresy.” 

This is a specimen of the nonsense I heard on every side of me. 
Fabio dragged me away, and led me by a circuitous route back to the 
villa, I allowed him to have his own way ; I had neither the strength 
nor the energy to resist. I was as oblivious to my surroundings as a 
man in a fever or as a sleep-walker. 

Even now, when I think of the past, it is a mystery to me how I 
lived through that terrible day. My nature, usually so impetuous, 
seemed to be entirely subdued by the great physical exhaustion caused 
by my hurried and sleepless journey from Geneva ; otherwise, I could 
never have so tamely witnessed these unholy nuptials. When we 
reached the villa I was more dead than alive, and staggered “ like a 
drunken man in a dream,” said Fabio. He persuaded me to drink a 
considerable quantity of wine; the result was, that I soon fell into a 
quiet and natural sleep. 

I did not awake till nearly dark. It was some minutes before I 
could fully collect my senses and remember where I was, and recall 
what had occurred. The clear sky could be seen through the panes 
of the high glass door, and the faint light of the new moon shone on 
the portrait of Bicetta’s mother, who, it seemed to me, looked down 
sadly at me from her place over the mantel. It was not till then 
that I fully comprehended the significance of the hour, and real- 
ized the great misfortune that bad befallen me. My grief knew 
no bounds, and brought me to the very verge of insanity. I cried 
aloud, and the sound of my voice, as it echoed through the desolate 
house, made me fairly shudder. I threw myself on the cold stone 
floor, and tore my hair in my agony, as if physical pain would alleviate 
mental anguish. The one thought alone—that my heart’s treasure 
was now another’s—engrossed my entire being. To escape it, I would 
have sacrificed my humanity. At length, exhausted by this frenzy, I 
lay motionless in the dust. The cold stones cooled my burning brow 
and my tears ceased to flow. 

After some time, I roused myself sufficiently to rise and drag my- 
self into the garden. At the fountain, beneath the evergreen oaks, I 
washed the dust and tears from my face, and took a deep draught of 
the water, which, warm as it was, nevertheless greatly refreshed me. 

I now asked myself what I had to do, but I could come to no de- 
cision, beyond writing her the next day, and imploring her to relieve 
me of the tortures of suspense. Then I recalled the last words of 
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her note; but how could I allow them to inspire me with hope? Had 
I not seen her come from the church the wife of another ? 

About midnight, and after the moon had disappeared, to escape the 
solemn stillness of the garden I returned to the house. I lighted a 
candle, and, placing it on the mantle, I took a small volume of Dante 
from my pocket, and turned to the most gloomy and despairing canto 
of his “ Inferno.” : 

I had been reading about an hour, when I suddenly heard what 
seemed to be the turning of a key in the gate. My hair stood on end. 
“ Has she destroyed herself, and is her restless spirit coming to make 
me a midnight visit ?” was my first thought; but I quickly shook off 
this senseless fancy, and, regaining my self-command, arose and 
listened. I distinctly heard the gate open and close, then approach- 
ing steps on the gravel-walk. Then a hand felt for the handle of the 
little side-door, which the next moment opened quickly, and the 
figure of a youth, in a black mantle and hat, entered with a hasty, 
nervous step. It came directly toward me, threw aside the hat, and 
I recognized Beatrice. With a cry we rushed into each other’s arms, 
where we long remained, breast to breast and lips to lips, as though 
we were determined that no power on earth should separate us. 

At last, she disengaged herself from my embrace, retreated a step, 
and, fixing her tearful eyes on me, she said, in a tone so sweet and sad 
that it penetrated my inmost soul: 

“ How pale you are; and this is all my doing! But it is all over 
now. I have come to keep my word. I am your wife and no one 
else’s, nor will I ever be, though I should suffer for it in this world and 
in the next! © Amadeo! why are there so many bad people in the 
world? Why do they sully what is most pure, and profane what is 
most sacred? Why do they force us to lie—to perjure ourselves in 
the very sight of Heaven? This they have compelled me to do, and 
now nothing is left me but to choose between two sins: I must either 
deliver myself up to a man whom I hate and despise, or steal away in 
the night like a thief to the one who, in the eyes of the world, can 
never be mine. But God judges us by another code than these self- 
ish men, does He not, Amadeo? It cannot be His wish that I should 
break faith with you. Nor can He wish to see me imprisoned within 
the walls of a convent, and you left alone in the world, with no one 
to love you and care for you. No, no, He destined me for you and 
you for me, and now I am yours forever. That other man—the man 
they call my husband—dared not lay a finger on me. When they left 
us alone together, I said to him: ‘If you attempt to approach me, to- 
day or at any other time, you will be my murderer, for I have taken a 
solemn oath before Heaven not to survive the hour in which you add 
to your baseness by insisting that I am your wife. I told you this be- 
fore our marriage, still you persisted. You have carried your point ; 
now I trust I shall have the strength to carry mine.’ With that I 
left him, and locked myself in my room. When every one in the 
house was asleep, Nina helped me to disguise myself in these men’s 
clothes, and now here Iam. O Amadeo, the happiness of being yours 
would be too great were it not for the grief and danger it costs me!” 

She threw her arms around my neck and hid her burning cheeks 
on my breast. All the ardor and passion that she, during the weeks 
of our betrothal, had repressed with maidenly pride, and had not even 
betrayed by a look, now burst into a consuming flame. 

When we were at last sufficiently composed to think, she told me 
of all that transpired during my absence—of the intrigues of her step- 
mother, and of her father’s vain efforts to defend himself and his child 
against the schemes of the clergy ; of her fruitless endeavors to shame 
and disarm them by declaring that she hated and despised their can- 
didate for her hand, and, furthermore, that her whole heart was 
another’s. It was not until she saw all was in vain, that they would 
mercilessly separate her from her father, and consign her to a distant 
convent, whence it would be impossible for her to communicate 
with me—it was not till then that she decided on apparent submis- 
sion, in the hope of saving herself in me. 

“In fact, they are content with the appearance of a victory. 
What care they whether my soul is lost or saved?” she continued, 
“Have they ever censured the woman whom my poor father has 
honored with his name, for leading the life she does? They are all 
of them the slaves of appearances ; they all try to seem what not one 
of them really is. © Amadeo, how many plans I have made to fly 


to you, and then openly, before all the world, declare that I am your 
wife, and will never be another’s ; but you have no idea how powerful 
they are! Were we now to fice and to travel day and night, they would 





overtake us. And then, my poor father—he would not survive the 
separation. I am all he has to live for. But be not sosad. We 
are now united, and those who know our secret are faithful. You 
will pardon me for not telling you, in my note this morning, that I 
would come to-night, but I was not certain my plan would succeed. 
You had my promise never to be another's, and knew I would keep 
my word—that would have been your consolation. I will come to 
you every night. Nina is, of course, my confidante, and so is the por- 
ter, who hates his master, but would have gone through fire and 
water for you, as he will for me.” 

She could not help observing that I, although I held in my arms 
the dearest object to me on earth—my wife, in the face of Heaven 
and all the saints—was, nevertheless, thoughtful and silent. ‘“ What 
is the matter?” she asked. ‘“‘ You are so sad.” 

“T am sad,” I replied, “ because we are compelled to attain by 
stealth what we have a holy right to claim in the face of all the world.” 

“Do not think of that,” she remonstrated. “ We cannot know 
what the future has in store for us; we are certain of nothing but 
the present and our mutual love. Let us try to be thankful for the 
little we have ; Heaven knows what is best for us. But come, I am 
not going to sit here as your lady-love, holding my hands, and leave 
it to others to minister to your wants. You must be hungry, and, as 
for myself, I am half-famished, for I have not eaten a morsel since 
yesterday. I will make a requisition on Fabio’s larder, and prepare 
a wedding-feast that shall be more joyful than the other one was to- 
day, when I saw that every drop of wine was as so much gall to my 
poor father.” 

She sprang to her feet, and went on a tour of discovery to the 
cellar and pantry. In the mean time, I placed a small table in the 
centre of the room, and lighted all the bits of candle that were in the 
dusty chandeliers. When she returned, carrying plates, glasses, etc., 
she paused at the door with a joyful exclamation at the brilliancy of 
my illumination. Then she hastened to lay the cloth and to fill our 
glasses. 

“Come,” said she, raising her glass, “ let us drink to—ourselves. 
If your sister were only here, I would be content without any other 
guests.” 

We drank to the toast she proposed, and then she helped me to cold 
meat and olives, and cut some bread, and urged me to eat, like a 
kind-hearted little housewife. To please her, I ate a little of every 
thing, although I had no appetite. Nor did her inclination to eat 
seem to be greater than mine. 

“ Well,” said she, rising, after we had been for some time at the 
table, “I think I haye had enough. Now I must provide a better 
bed for you than those cushions on the floor. That’s something 
Fabio does not think of. An old soldier like him hardly notices 
whether he is lying on the bare ground or on feathers. The wisest 
thing for you to do is to take possession of my little room up-stairs; 
if you remain here, some one may look in and betray you—us, I 
should, perhaps, say.” 

After we had put out the lights, she took my arm and led me up- 
stairs to her apartments. As we passeed Fabio’s sleeping-room, I 
stopped to listen. “Never mind him,” she whispered ; “ he knows I 
am here. ‘When I went for the wine, I met him coming in from the 
garden, where he had been to pick the fruit for our wedding-feast. 
He was completely overcome when he saw me, and kissed my hands 
again and again, and wept like a child. He does not appear now, for 
fear of disturbing us. . . .” 

The day had not yet begun to dawn when she reminded me that we 
must part. I insisted on being allowed to accompany her back to 
town, and, when she saw me disguised, as I had been during the day, 
she consented. She pulled her broad-brimmed hat well down over 
her eyes, and I wrapped her up in her long cloak. We met nota 
soul on our way to town, nor were there any lights to be seen. The 
morning-star shone briglitly in the broad expanse of space, and a re- 
freshing breeze blew gently from the north. We spoke hardly @ 
word during our walk. I felt sadly depressed, and she, too, as the 
moment for us to separate approached, seemed for the first time to 
fully realize how unnatural was our position. When we reached her 
house she wept bitterly, and clung to me convulsively for some mo- 
ments, before giving the prearranged signal to the porter. 

“To-morrow!” she whispered; and, disengaging herself from my 
neck, she glided through the half-opened door, and I was again alone 
in darkness. 
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So I had to part from her—her who was mine, and had sworn 
never to be another’s, to leave her at the door of a house I could 
never enter! “And what will come of this?” I asked myself. 
“Will such a life as this be endurable? Can that be called happi- 
ness which can only be obtained at the price of daily torture and 
anxiety ?” 

I was not yet back to the villa when I had firmly resolved to put 
an end to this insufferable state of things. From that moment my 
heart was lighter, and, as I walked along the deserted road in the 
morning gray, I rejoiced in the possibility of our yet being happy, 
and matured, even to the smallest details, a plan which was to unite 
us forever. I found old Fabio already at work in the garden. He 
listened to my scheme, and promised to aid me to the utmost of his 
ability to carry it into execution, but he thought it a much more 
difficult undertaking than I supposed. It was no slight sacrifice I 
asked of him, especially as my plan involved the loss of his daugh- 
ter; but where Bicetta’s happiness was at stake, he had no will of his 
own. 

We spent the greater part of the day in making preparations, 
and more than once the foresight and prudence of the old soldier 
commanded my admiration. During the afternoon I slept, but as 
early as ten o’clock I waited for her before the city-gate, through 
which she had to pass. We had not arranged that I should meet her; 
so, when I stepped out of my hiding-place and called her by name, in 
a low tone, she was startled and shrunk from me; but, as I pushed 
my hat back, so that she could see my face, she came eagerly forward 
and reached me her trembling hand from underhercloak. We talked 
very little on the way, fearing that the suspicions of some one of the 
nocturnal pedestrians we met or passed might be excited by hearing a 
soft, female voice from under that broad-brimmed hat. It was not 
till we reached the villa and its comfortable saloon, where Fabio had 
provided a rustic meal for us, that she talked freely. She told us 
how she had passed the day—how long and dreary it seemed to her; 
that Richino’s manner toward her, when they were alone together, 
had been rigidly cold and reserved, hoping doubtless to humble her 
and to force her into making some advances, while before her parents 
and their numerous visitors he had assumed the manners of a happy 
young husband. In the evening he had bowed to her without speak- 
ing a word, and had withdrawn to his apartment. 

“This state of things cannot continue,” said I, suddenly inter- 
rupting her, after having been long silent. “It is as unworthy of you 
as itis of me. We must put an end to it. Your consent alone is 
wanting ; my plans are already matured.” 

“Amadeo!” she cried, with a look of consternation. “ What 
an you mean? Not separation? No, no, rather death than that!” 

“Separation? No. That, at least, you need not fear. I do not 
contemplate what would be as impossible to me as to you. Part from 
thee, my wife, my other self? That were worse than death! But 
were it not better to die than to continue the life we have begun—a 
life incompatible with any freedom and dignity of soul, and that would 
be certain, sooner or later, to result in our ruin? But, suppose such 
a life were possible, which it is not; suppose I could remain here 
year after year, in what wretchedness I should drag through the 
weary days, idle and solitary, cut off from all society but yours, con- 
demned to an aimless and useless life! You understand me, do you 
not?” 

She nodded and looked down, apparently lost in her own reflec- 
tions. 

“TI know what it will cost you,” I continued, after a pause, taking 
her cold hand in mine—“I know what it will cost you to leave your 
father, perhaps forever, unless he have the courage to follow us; to 
leave your home and all the associations of your earlier years. You 
will no longer be able to kneel in the same church and on the same 
‘spot where your mother once knelt. And then you dread to go among 
strangers all the more because you will be compelled to go hence as a 
fugitive, and will not be received with the rejoicing and honors that 
usually welcome brides. Is it not so, my love ?” 

Again she nodded an affirmative. 

Then she fixed her eyes on me and said, calmly : 

“T can endure any thing but separation! Try me; you will have 
no reason to complain of my want of fortitude.” 

“ My dear girl,” I resumed, pressing her to my bosom, “you will 
believe, will you not, that I have carefully considered what I owe to 





you and to myself, and that I will hesitate at no sacrifice so long as 





my honor does not bid me pause, and it does not lower me in your es- 
teem? There is but one way to escape the snares with which our 
enemies have bound and surrounded us. I believe with you that 
flight with the swiftest horses would be of no avail; we must proceed 
with more caution if we would succeed in making good our escape. I 
have spoken with Fabio; he knows all the roads and paths that lead 
to Ancona as well as he does the walks in his garden, and will be our 
guide. We will travel on foot, at night only, and in the garb of peas- 
ants. Arrived at Ancona, we will embark either for Venice or Trieste, 
Fabio also, for our sakes, leaves all that to him is dear on earth. Has 
my dear Beatrice the courage to face the dangers, and the strength 
and fortitude to endure the fatigues, of this terrible journey ?” 

“TI will follow wherever you may lead,” said she, in a resolute 
tone. “ You shall see that I have more strength and courage than 
you imagine.” 

I was deeply moved, and embraced her tenderly. 

“Come, then,” said I, rising, “let us take some food to give us 
strength for our first night’s walk.” 

“To-night! Set out to-night, Amadeo?” she cried, starting back, 
amazed, “Oh, no, not to-night! Ask any thing, except that I shall 
go away forever without seeing my poor father once more, and with- 
out the remembrances of my mother, that I have always carried with 
me wherever I have gone. I promise you that nothing shall shake 
my resolution, and that no tear shall betray me when I kiss my father 
for the last time. I feel that, unless I bid him a mute farewell at least, 
1 shall find rest nowhere in the world, and die of a longing after home. 
Werisk nothing by the brief delay. No one even suspects that you are 
here, and no one sees me come or go. I will not even tell Nina, and 
to-morrow when I come to you it shall be forever. Grant me these 
few hours; they shall suffice for me to take a final leave of all that I 
have till now held dear.” 

Her look and tone were so full of entreaty that I had not the heart 
to deny her request, although my better judgment would have done 
so. Her gayety returned when I yielded to her entreaties, and soon 
dispelled my gloomy misgivings. We supped together, Fabio waiting 
on us, but not a word more was said of our project. When he had 
served the substantials, I sent Fabio to bed, and brought in the dessert 
myself, together with a bottle of a sweet wine she was fond of, and 
that, although she drank it by the thimbleful, gave a rosy tint to her 
pale cheeks. 

Who could have seen us as we sat side by side at that little table; 
as she playfully took my glass from my hand to drink from it; as she 
robbed my plate of some tidbit; as she threw orange-peel at the cat 
when she became too presuming, and then, having driven her away, 
would suddenly kiss me, as though a third person had turned his 
back and we were no longer under restraint—who could have seen us 
thus and belicved that we were surrounded by dangers; that we were 
conscious these hours might cost us our lives ? 

“Let me bid adieu to all my favorites of the garden, to my fa- 
vorite trees, flower-beds, and the fountain,” said she, rising. “ To- 
morrow I shall have no time.” We walked arm-in-arm into the gar- 
den. She drank once more from the marble basin, put a few oranges 
into her pocket, and broke a sprig of pomegranate. “That must go 
with me,” said she. ‘“ Pomegranates do not grow in your cold north- 
ern home, but I shall soon learn to do without them. And this shut- 
tlecock ”"—she saw it lying on the grass, and picked it up—“'I will 
not leave behind. Our children,” she whispered, clinging closer to 
me, “shall play with it, and you will tell them how you exchanged 
your heart in the sunny south for one of these feathered balls.” 

We had now reached the spot where I looked over the wall and 
watched her and Nina at their game. There, beneath the trees, the 
sward had remained fresh and soft. 

“Let us pass the remainder of the night here,” said I. “1 will 
bring some cushions and a blanket from the house.” 

“ Well, if you will,” she replied. ‘‘ Nina and I used to sleep here 
often when we were little girls. She would put her arm under my 
head, and I would look up at the stars through the branches till my 
eyes got tired and I fell asleep.” 

I brought out some cushions and her mantle. She wrapped her- 
self up, and, taking one of the cushions, soon made herself com- 
fortable. 

Not a sound was to be heard, not even the rustle of a leaf, save 
the spattering of the fountain; still I could not get to sleep, although 
the regular breathing of my little wife beside me was calculated to 
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dispel the anxious thoughts that made me wakeful. I gazed at her 
sweet, innocent face with her closed eyes turned upward toward the 
gray sky. 

Two or three times she muttered something in her dreams; I 
could not understand what she said, but the soft, guileless tone in 
which she spoke still lingers in my ear. 

At last I, too, slept. 

When I awoke—I know not after how long a time, but the day 
had not yet dawned—she was gone! A sudden fear oppressed me— 
why had she left me thus? I hurried toward the house to ascertain 
whether Fabio knew any thing of her, but I had taken only a few 
steps when I heard the bell of the gate ring violently. I was seized by 
a fearful pron. # and, forgetting all prudence, I ran across the 
garden and round the house toward the portal. Fabio, nevertheless, 
was in advance of me, and, when I turned the corner of the house, I 
saw him endeavoring to lift up a dark figure that had fallen to the 
ground just outside the entrance. 

“ Beatrice!” I cried, and sprang to his assistance. As we raised 
her up, she turned toward me with a look of intense anguish and de- 
spair; but in a moment she tried to smile. 

“It is nothing,” she gasped, placing her hand on her heart. “ Do 
not be alarmed, I do not feel much pain. Are you vexed because I 
did not waken you? You slept so quietly, and I thought there was 
no danger. How could they have known that you were here? Ah, 
I forgot to tell you that Richino, yesterday, at dinner, said to me in 
French, in order that the servants should not understand: ‘Do you 
believe in ghosts, madam? If there are really such things, then let 
them wander about as much as they please; but if the living take it 
into their heads to play the revenants upon my honor, I will take good 
care that they are turned into real phantoms.’ 

“T attached no importance to his words; indeed, then I did not 
fully understand their import. Alas! now I cannot go with you; 
you will have to go alone, and that, too, this very hour. Those two 
assassins, who were on the watch near the gate, evidently mistook me 
for you. They called to me when I was scarcely a dozen steps from 
the gate, and demanded my name. As I did not reply, they did what 
they had been instructed to do. But they did not succeed; see, I 
can speak and even walk. Leave me here, and do not worry on my 
account; I shall not die. When I know that you are safe, and I am 
fully recovered, I will come to you. But now go, my darling hus- 
band—lI am afraid to have them find you here—your hand—kiss me, 
kiss me!” 

Her voice grew faint, and her knees refused to support her. We 
curried her insensible into the house, and laid her on a low couch. 
When we opened her jacket, the blood streamed over our hands. I 
bent over her; she pressed my hand gently, fixed her eyes for a mo- 
ment on me, and—was silent forever ! 

I will pass over many of the events of that morning in silence; 
indeed, I have only a confused recollection of them. 

When the sun arose and shone through the glass door, I still 
knelt beside her couch and gazed on her pale face, while old Fabio 
crouched in one corner and sobbed as though his heart would break. 
Suddenly, we heard some one cry out her name, and the next moment 
Nina rushed frantically into the room and threw herself on the corpse. 
Then, nearly beside herself as she was with grief, she remembered 
the object of her coming, and, turning to me, said, in a tone full of 
entreaty: “ You must hasten to quit this place; I came to caution 
you and Bicetta. A little while ago Richino entered her bedroom. 
I know now why ; it was to tell her the man she loved was dead. He 
did not think his murderous plans would lead to this. When he saw 
she was not in her room, he turned deathly pale, and went away with- 
out saying a word. But, believe me, he will seek you here. Listen! 
There is some one coming; it is he! Flee, your life is in danger!” 

I made her no reply, but rose and stood beside the corpse of my 
wife. The door opened and he entered. 

Whatever he may have intended to say or do, the sight that met 
his gaze turned him to stone. He staggered back, and leaned against 
the wall for support. His cadaverous face was distorted by helpless 
horror, and I saw that the scene almost robbed him of breath. 

“What do you seek here?” I asked at length. “ You expected 
to find me lying there instead of her. Your assassins did their work 


promptly ; but, unfortunately, they mistook their victim. You are 
disappointed in the malignant pleasure you anticipated ; you cannot 
crown your infamy by awakening this ill-starred angel with the 





tidings that the man she loved is dead and will nevermore return to 
her. Why should I not,” I continued, approaching, half frantic with 
grief and rage, “ why should I not tear you all to pieces, and trample 
the fragments of your miserable carcass under my feet, or throw them 
over the wall yonder as a warning to your infamous abettcrs? If you 
had but loved her, if your misdeed had been extenuated by a human 
sentiment ; but no, you sought to possess her only that you might 
abase her angelic nature to the level of your own. Go, murderer, and 
hide yourself in eternal darkness! Dare to stretch out your bloody 
hands toward the dead, ay, dare even to look on her, and I will rend 
you limb from limb! Begone!” 

I was checked, in the midst of this outburst, by the expression of 
terror and anguish the pale features of the cowardly wretch assumed, 
He could not have been more completely unnerved if the earth had 
opened beneath him, and been about to swallow him up. He tried to 
raise his head and look me in the face; but he sank down on the 
threshold, and remained there for several minutes. I had to turn 
away from him to stifle a feeling akin to pity, that I felt it would be 
criminal to yield to. After I had regained sufficient command over 
myself to say a last bitter word to him, he staggered like a drunken 
man toward the gate and left us. 

I then went into the garden, while Nina and Fabio undressed the 
murdered girl, and robed her in the same white dress she wore when 
I first saw her. There she lay, when I returned, smiling peacefully 
among the flowers her faithful companion had brought from the gar. 
den and conservatory, and so she remained during the day. Nina 
had just completed this last act of friendship when we saw a carriage 
draw up at the gate. The old general sat in it. He was deathly pale, 
and a strange, delirious smile played about his colorless lips. Fabio, 
with tearful eyes, hastened to assist him to alight and to lead him 
into thé hall. When his eyes fell on the cold, inanimate form of his 
child, he dropped on his knees beside her, with a groan that seemed 
to come from the depths of his soul, and pressed his furrowed brow 
against her folded hands. When, after some time, we tried to raise 
him, we found that a compassionate Providence had united him to his 
darling Bicetta. 

We buried them both the following night. Besides myself, there 
was no one present but Fabio and Nina and Don Vigilio, who read 
the funeral-service. He told me that this was according to Richino’s 
directions, who had even expressed a wish that all my requests should 
be complied with, as though I had been the master of the house. 
Don Vigilio further informed me that Richino had received no vis- 
itors, and on that day, after a stormy interview with his mother-in- 
law, had set out for Rome. 

I, for my part, bade a tearful farewell to my good friends Fabio 
and Nina, and, before the morning’s dawn, was on my way t 
Florence. 





THE SURGEON’S STORY. 


From THE FREencH. 


| in 18— (never mind the exact date; these confounded figures 

make us feel too old), I was attached to the military hospital of 
Montpellier. The war was not over; the overflow of the ambulances 
poured in upon us; we had neither room enough, nor linen enough, 
nor an adequate medical service. It was necessary for us to take as 
sistants from the students of the city. The Val-de-Grace, even, afforded 
us some. 

Among these last I remarked a young fellow named Bernard. He 
was about twenty-five; but you would hardly have thought him seven- 
teen, he was so delicate, pretty, fresh, and rosy; in a word, the cherub 
of surgery. Only the wings were wanting to him. 

He was assigned to my service. I asked the major whether it had 
been done fora jest. I had sixty beds, all full, and an average of 
three or four operations a day. What I wanted, for the time, was® 
robust man, not a girl in a frock-coat. The major told me to put my 
assistant to the test, and to make a report if it were necessary. Three 
days after, I went back to my chief, a little confused, to thank him 
for the treasure he had given me. The new-comer had a marvellous 
dexterity in dressing wounds ; he played with the bandages like a jug 
gler with his balls; the wounded man was completely dazzled. The 
first time he helped me in an operation, I recognized that those small, 
light hands were not wanting in firmness, and that a beardless youth 
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might have a wrist of iron. Nay, more: there soon came up two or 
three cases in which, changing the réle, he was the master, and I the 
scholar ! 

“Parbleu!” said I to him, one fine morning, “ you are something 
tremendous for a six-months’ scholar. Where did you learn what you 
know? certainly not in the Val-de-Grace?” 

He blushed to the whites of his eyes, and answered with embar- 
rassment, thongh he tried to assume a careless tone: “ My father gave 
me lessons; I am a child of the knife!” 

“Ot what district are you?” 

He blushed again, prettily enough, and answered, “ Of Lyons.” 

We occupied two neighboring rooms; we dined at the same table, 
and our work kept us together, except during the hours of sleep. 
This community of life made us intimate, without our ever becoming 
friends. We called each other thee and thou, but were never confi- 
dential. He did not know whether I had brothers or sisters, whether 
I was rich or poor, cold or warm-blooded. So were his affairs a sealed 
letter to me. I saw him work hard over his operations, and spend 
his spare hours over the lightest romances. For Science and her 
secrets he cared no more than the hawk up yonder. I, who was even 
then a book-worm, studied eagerly the past and future of surgery. I 
read Guy de Chauliac, and even made notes upon him. Twenty times 
I put my library at Bernard’s disposal. He never took a volume. 

His disposition was sweet, equable, but very reticent. He never 
spoke without being questioned ; then he smiled and answered instantly, 
with a feverish haste, which is almost always a sign of timidity. He was, 
moreover, the most honest, worthy, obliging fellow in the world. He 
never offered his services to any one, but still less did he refuse them. 
His sobriety and his good conduct were a pattern to all. He was the 
youngest in the hospital, yet I never heard of a love-affair, an adven- 
ture, or a folly of his. I was sometimes surprised at his prudence, 
but what most astonished me were his address and firmness in the 
labors of our art. I thought, for my own part, that M. Bernard, the 
father, must be a great man unrecognized. 

Chance threw into ny hands a year-book of the Rhone department, 
and I had the curiosity to look for M. Bernard among the surgeons of 
Lyons. There was no such name in the book. I spoke of it, without 
any bad intention, to my young comrade. He blushed and smiled, 
according to his fashion. 

“There is nothing surprising in that,” said he; ‘my father prac- 
tises as an amateur, without a diploma.” 

“Upon my word,” said I, “I know more than one doctor with a 
diploma who teaches worse than he.” 

When we all came together in the mess-room, there arose loud 
discussions upon some professional point. Bernard would listen, 
smoking his pipe, but his timidity prevented his mingling in the con- 
versation. But, one day, he spoke out, under these circumstances: 
Nicholas Vien, who has since died of typhus fever at the Dardanelles, 
maintained that a head, separated from its trunk, might yet live some 
minutes; a paradox which Doctor Sue has brought into fashion, and 
which the adversaries of the death-penalty have repeated in all its 
phases. Bernard colored, and replied by several unanswerable argu- 
ments : 

“Read Bichat, and you will understand that a severed head has 
seven or eight excellent reasons for dying at once.” 

Vien would not confess himself conquered. He was apt to be 
Wrong, but would argue forever. But Bernard, instead of defending 
his side of the question, pleaded business, and turned away. This was 
the only time when he ventured to speak in public. 

After a year of labor and of fatigue beyond his strength, he was 
taken with an adynamic, or, if you understand the old name better, a 
putrid fever. I took care of him like a brother for two months, and 
subjected him to a little antiphlogistic treatment, which I consider 
infallible. He showed much gratitude, and I believe really took me 
into his heart. But he never would let me write to his relatives, to 
give them news of him. 

“He would rather,” he said, “leave them in a vague suspense, 

than let them know how sick he was.” 
: At last he began to be convalescent, and walked a little each day 
e his room. We counted upon an agreeable surprise, to set him all 
Tight; he had been recommended for the Cross of the Legion of 
Eonor, and we were expecting his nomination from hour to hour. 

One morning, I had gone out after news of it, and had learned that 
there was no news. On my way back to the hospital, I met, on the 





sidewalk, a tottering apparition, in clothes a world too wide for him; 
it was my Bernard, dragging himself toward a post-office. I cried 
out to him, as far off as I was, “Idiot! are you bent on killing your- 
self?” He smiled, made an heroic effort, advanced three steps, 
threw his letter into the box, and leaned against the wall to keep him- 
self from falling. 

“You are right,” he said, “I presumed too much on my strength,” 

I took him back to bed, and he stayed there at least two weeks. 

He was in his second convalescence when the nominations and 
promotions arrived from Paris. There were seven or eight in the 
medical corps, but the name of Bernard was not upon the list. Every 
one cried out at this omission, I especially. The poor fellow said to 
me, with his wan smile: “Oh, I am not astonished. I will wager I 
shall never have the Cross.” 

“ Absurd!” 

“ You will see.” 

“wees 

“ Because.” 

I never could extort from him any other explanation. 

Peace was concluded, and the hospital of Montpellier returned to 
its normal condition. The staff was cut down one-half; our comrades 
were scattered over France. Bernard, whose chubby cheeks had come 
back, was invited to go to Paris, to put himself under the orders of 
the Board of ITealth. His departure saddened me somewhat, and em- 
barrassed me much. I owed him three hundred francs; I had not 
the money, and I was all the more anxious to pay him, since I had 
taken care of him in his sharp illness. At my first allusion to the 
matter, he understood my feeling, for he was full of delicacy. 

“Don’t worry,” said he. “I am not going to refuse your money. 
When you can pay me without inconvenience, send it to Paris.” 

“Where? Paris is a big place.” 

“Very true. But I shall be assigned to a regiment or a hos- 
pital, and you will have my address in the Moniteur de l’ Armée.” 

I reminded him that his nomination might be delayed, that my 
father would send me the sum in a week, and that I was anxious to 
settle my debt as soon as possible, that there might be no question 
of money in our friendship. 

It was his turn to be embarrassed, and, in his trouble, he spoke to 
me for the first time of his family matters. He told me that he was 
going to profit by some days’ leave to marry his cousin in Paris. This 
match had been made many years ago between the relatives of the 
young girl and his own. They had hastened to publish the banns as 
soon as they heard of his approaching return. He expected to go 
straight to his uncle’s, and to await his nomination in the bliss of the 
honeymoon. 

“ Well,” said I, “be happy, and give me your uncle’s address, I 
will write to you there.” 

He hesitated again, and said to me, with growing disquiet : 

“You may address your letter to me, Rue des Couvents, No. 37, 
Faubourg du Temple.” 

I could not understand the timidity which made him color over 
such a common circumstance. His face was covered with perspira- 
tion. You would have said that the mere statement of the address 
of his betrothed cost him as much as the confession of a crime. 

The next day he said good-by to us all, and departed. 

My father did not make me wait long for the three hundred franes 
for which I had asked; but, on the same day when that sum arrived 
at Montpellier, I received a letter from M. Broussais, my illustricus 
master and my best friend. He called me to the honor of working 
under his eyes at the Val-de-Grace in Paris. 

“ Bravo!” cried«I, jumping with joy. “I will go myself to carry 
Bernard his money.” 


The doctor paused to empty his cup of coffee and to ask for a 
cigarette. On his days of revelry this faultless man allowed himself 
a cigarette. 

His exordium had neither melted us, nor charmed us, nor fright- 
ened us; and yet each of us experienced a secret emotion. The ex- 
actitude of the details, and the well-known veracity of the narrator, 
assured us that his story was no romance. We did not doubt that 
this rosy-cheeked Bernard had really existed, perhaps in the last days 
of the empire, perhaps in 1823, during the war with Spain. But the 
mystery with which he surrounded himself, his timidity, his blushes, 
made us uneasy. 
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Our old friend left us time to make all our conjectures about this 
disquieting person. Each one said his say and gave his opinion. 

“ He is a prince!” 

“ He is a rascal!” 

“ He is a woman!” 

My sister, who is inclined toward the marvellous, for she has 
made tables turn and called in homeopathic doctors, inclined to take 
him for a sorcerer. 

“ He is none of all these things,” said the doctor, throwing away 
his cigarette. “ Bernard to-day is a first-class surgeon.” 

“Has he the Cross?” 

“No, but he has four children, a dozen grandchildren, and has 
grown fat. Besides, he is not the hero of this story; it concerns his 
family and their manner of receiving me.” 

The first week which I passed at Paris was taken up altogether by 
M. Broussais. That great man condescended to post me in the latest 
medical news, and to tell me how I could aid him in his work. But 
Sunday came; I was free at twelve o’clock, and I took my way to the 
Faubourg du Temple. The Rue des Couvents, which was destroyed 
last year, was little known and difficult to find. I asked my way four 
times before lighting on an old man who pointed it out to me. 

It was a street such as one often sees, neither very wide nor very 
narrow, tolerably paved, rather dirty, lined with high, ill-kept houses, 
such as they used to build a hundred years ago for the lower trades- 
men and mechanics. 

When I reached No. 37, the house surprised me by its antique 
appearance. The door, thick and strengthened by great nails, was 
adorned by one of those knockers grotesquely twisted after the ca- 
price of the middle ages. There were no windows on the ground- 
floor. Those of the second and third stories were like the cross- 
barred apertures of the fourteenth century. For the rest, the building 
was in good condition, nice-looking, and evidently cleaned within six 
months. 

I knocked. 

The sound of the knocker had the same effect in the street as the 
first report of Robinson Crusoe’s gun in the island. Passers-by 
stopped, the windows opposite were opened, the battledoors were 
struck motionless. I was accustomed to draw conclusions from all 
natural phenomena, and I made up my mind that the family of Ber- 
nard had few visitors. I was confirmed in this idea by the opening 
of a wicket let into the thickness of the door. A tall and handsome 
girl, dressed like a servant, showed her face behind the grating, and 
asked me brusquely what I wanted. 

“Ts M. Bernard within?” 

“ What do you want with him?” 

“To embrace him first, then to pay him some money.” 

“ What is your name?” 

I told her, and the forbidding sowbretle was metamorphosed in an 
instant. 

“ What!” said she, shutting the wicket and drawing the bolts of 
the door, “ the man who took care of our Bernard! Come in quickly ; 
they will be overjoyed to see you. So am I.” 

Imagine my surprise when this creature, at least half a head taller 
than I, put both hands on my neck and gave me a smack on the 
mouth! I had not even time to defend myself. This done, she drew 
me into the next room, calling out in a voice which filled the house: 

“Cousins! Angélique! Everybody! Good news! Bernard’s 
friend, just come from Montpellier!” 

A reception so unparliamentary transported me at once two hun- 
dred leagues from Paris. In fact, we were in the country. Soup 
smoked on the table at one o’clock in the afternoon. The master of 
the house was like a country notary, with his black coat and his 
white cravat. The bourgeoise (pass me the word) was dressed in puce- 
colored silk, with accessories of doubtful taste; her bonnet-ribbons 
were of a fashion twenty-five years old. Bernard’s intended would 
have passed for a beauty anywhere, but the dress-maker who got up 
her Sunday-clothes had not consulted the mode. 

Such as they were, these good people received me with open arms. 
I remember that Bernard was the first to press me to his heart with a 
kind of gratitude. 

“Thanks,” said he. “This is a token of friendship which I will 
never forget, if I live a hundred years.” 

I thought what I had done was a small matter, and his thanks un- 


necessary. 
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« Aladdin,” “ Nina,” and nothing more. Nevertheless, she played— 
_and well, too—upon the harpsichord. The burgrave hummed, in his 
deep voice, pastoral romances, in the affected style of Garat. The 
notary’s wife asked me whether I knew the Abbé Potain, who 
preached through Lent for them. With this idle question they rose 
from table, much to my relief. 

The pretty Angélique offered to show us her flowers. She had 
quite a collection of them, in a green-house and under frames, in 
a high-walled garden. I praised the skill and the good taste of the 
gardener, after which we took a turn in the walks. But I discovered 
upon a roof near us a workman, looking at the party with an eager 


curiosity. I pointed him out, asking what we could have about us so 
wonderful. The family made no answer, and hastened to get within- 
doors. 


The burgrave saw that I was examining the furniture like a con- 
noisseur. 

“ Come up-stairs,” said he; “I will show you my treasures.” 

On the staircase he squeezed my hand as hard as before, saying : 

“T like doctors, for they have no prejudices. Besides, without 
being doctors, we practise, all of us, a little surgery in the family.” 

I understood that I had to do with one of those dynasties of bone- 
setters who transmit from father to son a kind of empirical science. 

He took me into a large room in the third story. The first thing 
which struck my eyes was a magnificent portrait, signed Porbus. I 
walked up to it, and saw in the corner the stamp of the Royal Mu- 
seum. Ten or twelve other pictures of at least equal value had be- 
longed to museums or to celebrated collections. 

“ Where the devil did you buy all this ?” said I, abruptly. 

“Here and there. You don’t often get such chances as mine. It 
is not 93 every day. The Porbus cost me three louis-d’or. I paid 
for the Van Ostade, on the right, forty thousand livres in assignais.* 
Both stand me in the same price. As for this Rembrandt, it was given 
to me for a lock of hair; but that is a long story. Here is some Re- 
naissance furniture; they make little of it just now, but it will be 
worth its weight of gold in thirty years. The beautiful is always 
beautiful, though it is not always in the fashion. Will you glance at 
my books ?” 

He opened a large, inlaid bookcase, and I saw a treasure which 
would have killed a bibliomaniac with envy. Ah! the exquisite 
Dutch paper, perfect editions, precious bindings, beautiful coats-of- 
arms blazoned on the leather! The old man checked my pleasure 
by his melancholy reflections. He was sad to think that his grand- 
daughter’s husband loved neither books nor reading, and that such a 
precious collection would be scattered, some day, among the public 
libraries from which it had been taken. 

He went on very naturally to speak of the great era through which 
he had lived, and in which he seemed to have played some active part. 
You may imagine that I listened with all my ears. Like most young 
men, I was a republican, intimate with a set of extreme radicals. 
It was delightful to me to talk with a man who had seen Robespierre, 
elbowed Marat, known personally all the men of the Revolution. 

Marat disgusted him a little, I confess; but he kept, like a treas- 
ure, a yellow waistcoat of Robespierre’s, the last he had worn. He 
showed me a linen handkerchief, marked with the initials of Charlotte 
Corday; he gave me four lines to read, written in pencil, in the hand 
of André Chénier. 

He spoke of all the victims of the Terror with a striking impar- 
tility, without hatred and without pity; yet he praised Bailly as a 
truly wise and brave man. I asked him some question about Con- 
dorcet. 

“What Condorcet ?” said he. 
prison? I did not know him.” 

On the other hand, he remembered Lavoisier perfectly. 

His béte noire was Danton. 

“T understand every thing,” said he, “except the massacres of 
September. Executions are all right and proper, but assassination is 
horrible! ” 

I pressed his hand in my turn, and thanked him for speaking like 
& true republican. 

“1?” said he, laughing; “no more a republican than your lan- 
et! I have worked under every government, and with honor, I may 
say, for I have only obeyed the law.” 


“The man who killed himself in 





* The depreciated paper-money of the Revolution. 








It was five o’clock, and I had made a long visit. I took leave of 
the interesting burgrave, and went down to make my adieus to the 
ladies, who were playing at Jofoin the parlor with the servant and 
Bernard. Bernard wrote to me during the week, to recall to me both 
my promise and the date of his marriage. He was the more anxious 
to see me then, as he was going away the next day to rejoin his new 
regiment at Valenciennes. 

The postscript apprised me that he was not to be married in his 
uniform, and that I would do well to wear citizen’s dress, like him. 
This recommendation was not disagreeable ; for I had a new coat, and 
a pretty pair of trousers @ la Cosaque, and I was well pleased to show 
them in Paris. 

I needed only the permission of M. Broussais. I asked him for it 
the Wednesday morning after my visit. ‘ Already!” said he, knit- 
ting his brows. ‘So you are an amateur, like the others.” 

I assured him of my zeal, and I gave my reasons. He wanted to 
know what comrade I was going to see married, and, seeing no mystery 
in the affair, I told him. 

At the name of Bernard, he pricked uv his ears, and cried, in sur- 
prise : 

“ Bernard, of Lyons ?” 

“Yes, monsieur. He was a student here.” 

“T remember him. And where the devil did he get his wife?” 

“T believe his wife is the daughter of an old notary.” 

“ Well, it’s a good marriage for him.” 

One of my principles then was to defend my friends even when 
they were not attacked—I was so young. I praised Bernard with 
enthusiasm, and ventured to speak of him to my master as a young 
surgeon of the greatest promise. : 

“Tt’s all the same,” said M. Broussais, turning his back; “ he'll 
never cure as many people as his father killed.” 

I was not inclined to notice this speech. 
surgeon of our time held empirics in horror. 

The next day I made myself fine, and took a fiacre at the Pan- 
théon to arrive in all my freshness. The voiture de remise had not 
yet been invented, and the fiacre was the height of bourgeois luxury. 
When we reached the Rue des Couvents, I thought I should have to 
get out and walk to No. 37. There was such a throng of pedestrians 
that the horses could hardly make their way. I put my head out of 
the window, wondering at the crowd. An old woman cried out, “It 
is the bridegroom!” 

A street-boy put his finger to his nose, and said aloud to his 
neighbors : 

“There’s a iucky man! He’ll have a long life!” 

This gathering of the neighborhood, and these auspicious remarks, 
convinced me that the Bernard family was popular among the lower 
orders. I had already noticed, in the country, that certain wonder- 
ful amateurs were more famous than the princes of the science. I 
did not see on either side of the Rue des Couvents a single window un- 
occupied by eager faces. Even the roofs were loaded. The marriage 
of a king could not have brought together more people. They say 
that a prophet has no honor in his own country; the neighbors of 
my friend the burgrave gave the lie to the proverb. 

Getting near No. 87, I observed another remarkable phenomenon. 
The crowd, instead of hustling on the steps of the house, kept at a 
respectful distance. You would have said that a hedge of invisible 
soldiers prevented the curious from becoming importunate. More 
than this, I saw no one at the front windows ; even the shutters were 
closed. 

I got out of my fiacre without trouble, and gained the threshold 
without being elbowed. The knocker, the wicket, and the servant, 
did their duty as at my first visit, and I entered a parlor thronged 
with giants. There were about sixty, men and women together, and 
all of the family, so far as I could judge, for they treated each other 
as cousins. Lovely family! Bernard, his wife, and I, had the air of 
three spaniels in a crowd of bull-dogs. I counted fifteen or twenty 
stout fellows who looked like the men-at-arms of the middle ages. 
They could have worn the heaviest cuirasses of the Museum of Artillery 
without stooping. For the rest, they were dressed correctly after the 
modern fashion, in black coats and white cravats. Perhaps they had 
too many nails in their shoes, and the wry faces they made over their 
gloves made me think that they did not wear them every day. 

The burgrave received me cordially, but did not see fit to present 
me to any one. The whole ceremony of introduction was comprised 


I knew that the first 
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in a sweeping bow which I made to the crowd, and which they one 
and all returned. Some of the guests seemed a little surprised to see 
in the midst of them a new face, but they were told who I was, and I 
heard these two words passing from one to another in a low tone: 

“ Bernard’s friend.” 

I asked my friend to present me to his father. He went through 
the formality with visible feeling. He showed me a man of sixty 
years old, handsome and strong, of noble countenance, seated apart 
in a corner of the room, embracing bis knee. “ Here he is,” said he, 
“a man who has made the noblest sacrifices to give me an education. 
He has given me only goud counsel and a worthy example. He seizes 
every occasion to help the unfortunate. If there is another life in 
which each man’s deeds are weighed in the balance, my father has 
nothing to fear. Talk to him, and you will see that he is as worthy 
of your esteem as many others.” 

So Bernard answered, without knowing it, the harsh speech of M. 
Broussais, He led me to his father, and the welcome of that worthy 
man touched me greatly. When he thanked me for the care which I 
had taken of his son, the tears stood in his eyes. I spoke to him of 
Bernard’s good behavior at Montpellier, of the friendship which his 
comrades and his superiors all felt for him, of the hope we had con- 
ceived of obtaining for him the Cross of Honor. The tears trickled 
down the old man’s cheeks. 

His conversation was that of a man who had read little, but who 
was of no common understanding. You saw that he had studied 
many subjects with no master but himself. I chose the subject of 
surgical operations. He had hardly a notion of anatomy, and yet 
he interested me by the narrative of curious facts which he alone had 
observed. When the wedding-carriages came to take us, I was sorry 
to leave the worthy and interesting old man. 

[ got into a carriage with five others, young fellows of much less 
agreeable manners. They bored me by the excess of their country 
politeness. Their pipe-cases stuck out of their pockets ; a few five- 
franc pieces rattled impertinently in their fobs; the white wine which 
they had drunk that morning showed itself in practical jokes. By 
way of pleasantry, they gave each other Homeric slaps on the back. 
One of them thrust out his tongue at the crowd, and provoked dread- 
ful groans. Certainly, I was not an aristocrat, but these butcher-boys 
made me sick, 

At last I got out at the mayor’s office. The crowd was thick 
around the municipal palace. We had to go between double ranks 
of curious by-standers to the salle des mariages, and intruders slipped 
in after the wedding procession in such numbers that I was almost 
stifled. 

It was still worse at the church. The street-boys climbed up the 
pillars, as in the first chapter of “ Notre-Dame de Paris.” If we had 
not had reserved seats, we should have been compelled to stand. I was 
astonished at such an outpouring, and rather puzzled by it. I could 
not in reason suppose that so many people of all ages had come to- 
gether to admire my pantaloons @ /a Cosaque, and my new coat. 

My reflections took another turn. When, after the nuptial bene- 
diction, we entered the sacristy, I kissed the pretty Madame Bernard 
upon her peach-blossom cheeks, and felt, like Titus, that I had not 
lost my day. 

From this moment all went well, or, at least, all went better. The 
cortége of the bride went off at a gentle trot, toward the Bois de Bou- 
logne, and public attention was diverted from us. In the carriage 
with me were the burgrave and a tall old man in blue spectacles, who 
seemed to be a writing-teacher. The burgrave spoke seldom, but 
well; the other was wanting neither in fluency nor intelligence. He 
lived in Burgundy, and studied archeology at odd hours. When we 
drove through the Place de la Concorde, the burgrave gave us a 
sketch of the changes it had undergone. He was kind enough to 
describe it to me as he had seen it in January, 1793. The writing- 
master’s talk was more upon theories, but I remember with pleasure 
a dissertation of his upon the true site of Alesia. My two companions 
talked with the paternal and solemn impressiveness of the good old 
men whom Fénelon has introduced in “Telemachus.” A three-hours’ 


ride slipped away like a minute, to the gentle and monotonous sound 
of their conversation. 

It was five o'clock in the evening when the wedding-party got out 
at the Vendanges de Bourgogne inn, where the dinner and the music 
had been ordered. All the Rue des Couvents seemed to have heard 
of the hour and the place of this family-party, for an importunate 





crowd awaited us around the threshold. We were passed in review 
like strange animals, and I appreciated the strength of my young 
butcher-boys, who drove the crowd right and left for the passage of 
the bride. 

The collation was served very handsomely, in the largest dining. 
room of the second story. By each plate were four glasses of differ. 
ent size; a luxury common enough now, but very rare then. The 
place of my friend the burgrave was marked by a large arm-chair, as 
imposing asathrone. The other guests had their names written in 
the proper order on paper. Looking for my place, I read a whole 
list of queer titles: Monsieur de Paris (that was Angélique’s father), 
Monsieur de Lyon, Monsieur de Bordeaux, Monsieur de Poitiers, Mon. 
sieur de Marseilles, Mademoiselle d’Orleans, etc. Any other person 
would have supposed that he was dining with the most exalted nobility 
in the country; but I had divined that all these people were named Ber. 
nard, and that they were distinguished by their residence. My right 
hand neighbor was M. de Dijon, in whom I recognized the man with 
blue spectacles, the archeologist, the writing-teacher. On my left 
was a certain M. de Beauvais, who drank much and talked more- 
evidently the wit of the family, for every one laughed in chorus when 
ever he opened his mouth. 

I can say little of the ladies. There were few of them, fourteen 
or fifteen at most, and their conversation was no more remarkable 
than their appearance. Except Bernard’s wife, and the tall servant 
who looked like Charlotte Corday, the young women resembled cooks, 
the old women chair-renters,* and the middle-aged nurses. Evidently 
they were not equal to the men. M. de Beauvais, my left-hand neigh. 
bor, was magnificent with his red mustache. I took him, at the first 
glance, for an old officer. 

The dinner was too long, but perfectly got up and well served— 
one of the best meals I remember. I cannot say whether the restau. 
rant is still in its glory, for I never dared to go back after Bernard's 
wedding. A frank cordiality, without excess either in drinking or 
talking, characterized the first two courses; but at dessert, when the 
champagne corks began to fly—when a young fellow, after the oli 
wedding-custom, had taken off Angélique’s garter—faces began to 
flush, and the conversation was spiced with jokes not much to my 
taste. My left-hand neighbor made one or two speeches that would 
have put to the blush a whole squadron of Cossacks, horses and all. 
They laughed with all their might, and the ladies did not even put 
their fans up. I was talking all the time to the archeologist. That 
worthy man explained to me how the humor of,each nation shows and 
exaggerates itself after dinner. He compared wine to the lens of a 
microscope, which magnifies the faults and the virtues of men, and, 
by a sort of caricature, forces them upon our notice. ‘ The Greeks,” 
said he, “were able to drink with impunity. That dainty people, 
whatever excesses they allowed themselves, never fell into the gross 
habits of the barbarians. When Alcibiades was tipsy, his wit, like 
his forehead, wreathed itself with roses, and Socrates made place for 
him beside him. Read Plato’s ‘Banquet.’ You will tell me that 
Alexander was terrible in his cups, and I agree with you. The con- 
quest of Asia has never consoled me for the murder of Clitus. But, 
my dear sir, Alexander was not a Greek. He had made himself mas 
ter of Greece—a very different thing. The Northman, the conqueror 
of Bucephalus, the half-savage King of Pella, showed himself in the 
so-called son of Jupiter. The journal of his Indian conquests must 
have read thus: ‘On such a day Alexander had a drinking-bout ; the 
next two days he was sleeping himself sober.’ An Athenian, mon- 
sieur, would never have lost seventy-two hours in a manner so un- 
worthy of a freeman. The Spartans themselves, whom they call so 
gross, made their slaves drunk to inspire their children with horror 
of the vice.” 

He passed in review all nations, ancient and modern, from the 
Jews to the Americans. Some of the ideas which he threw out struck 
me by their justice as well as by their novelty. 

“ Monsieur,” said I, “I seem to be a pretty good physiognomist ; 
for, the first time I »aw you, I thought you were a professor.” 

He blushed modestly, but my left-hand neighbor, the M. de Beau- 
vais, who talked so loud, burst into a peal of laughter. 

“Professor!” said he. “ Professor! Yes, he gives lessons, but 
I'd advise you not to take any. Nomdenom/! They will cost you 
more than ten sous a ticket.” Se Oe 

* Many of the public promenades in Paris are provided with chairs, which 
old women let out for hire by the hour. 
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Everybody iaughed uproariously at this joke, whose point [ could 
not understand. 

Then some verses were recited by the burgrave, and violently ap- 
plauded. A series of toasts followed. They were rapidly becoming 
maudlin, and the only speeches worth remembering were those of my 
neighbor the archeologist. 

“ Friends,” said he, “I drink to the age of gold, so elegantly de- 
scribed by Ovid in the first book of his ‘ Metamorphoses;’ to that 
lost time when man, exempt from vices, contemplated, in the mirror 
of fountains, a brow unwrinkled and serene. How changed are the 
times! So says Racine, and so reads the last report of his excellency 
the Minister of Justice. The number of aggravated robberies, homi- 
cides, infanticides, and even parricides, increases every year in a 
frightful proportion, which the poets themselves had not foreseen 
when they prophesied the age of iron! To us it belongs to restore 
humanity to its primitive innocence, not only by the chastisement of 
wrong-doers, but still more, and rather, by the spectacle of our virtue!” 

It was nearly twelve o’clock when coffee, the age of gold, warm 
water, punch, and virtue, allowed us to rise from the table. While the 
party were making their way, not too steadily, toward the ballroom, I 
took the liberty of opening a window, and brought myself face to face 
with half a dozen curious spectators who had climbed to the second 
story. Ever since nine o’clock a heavy rain had been falling. I could 
not understand why, in a capital so rich in sights of every kind, they 
should get themselves drenched to the skin in looking through cur- 
tains at a wedding. 

The violins left me no time to fathom the mystery. I had en- 
gaged a stout woman for the first dance, and I hurried to my post. 

But, just as I offered my arm to my partner, M. de Beauvais, un- 
seasonably drunk, stretched his arm across our way. 

“ Monsieur,” said he, “do you know who the person is with whom 
you are going to dance?” 

“ Monsieur—” 

“She is my niece, my own niece!” 

“Well, sir?” 

“ Suppose I asked leave to take your place ? 
leges, you know.” 

“Certainly, monsieur, if you wish it so much; and if madame—” 

“Then you'll leave the field clear ?” 

“Certainly, monsieur.” 

“Then you don’t care to dance with my niece?” 

“That is not my meaning.” 

“You do not care, because you despise the family. 

“God forbid! I esteem it a high honor to dance with madame.” 

“ But, if you dance with her, what shall I doin the mean time ?” 

“Whatever you please, sir. The second figure is beginning, and I 
will not waste it in talking.” 

He went off after having spoiled half my quadrille, and I thought 
Ihad got rid of him; but I forgot a toper’s inveterate obstinacy. As 
soon as he saw me alone, he came over to me and said: 

“Forgive and forget, I was wrong. Embrace me.” 

I felt no desire to fall upon his neck. 

“Young man,” said he, “you don’t know what you are losing. 
To embrace me lengthens the life—yes, at least a minute !” 

Tired of his nonsense, I got off again, and waltzed with the 
bride. 

Pretty child! She looked pale and tired, but her fatigue and her 
pallor were so becoming! Besides, she was light as a bird. We 
danced only a trois-temps, at the time of which I speak. When the 
deur-temps came in, I turned my attention to whist. 

I will not bore you with the details of the evening. Bernard 
yawned, his father fell asleep, M. de Beauvais committed all sorts of 
atrocities, the archeologist harangued, the young fellows kicked up 
their heels, and the burgrave, standing against the wall, seemed like 
@ mountain looking on at a battle. For my part, I love dancing, and 
gave myself up to it till three o’clock in the morning. 

Everybody went away at the same time, and Bernard said good-by 
to every member of the family, except to M. de Lille, who was to be 
his neighbor. 


Uncles have privi- 


The insupportable Beauvais was determined to take me back to 


the Val-de-Grace. There was nothing to be done. I had to endure it. 


Thad counted upon sleeping a little in the carriage. Vain hope! He 
talked steadily to the Faubourg St.-Jacques. Apropos of some speech 
of his, I asked him whether he had been in the service. 








“What do you mean by have been? I am! Do I look like a 
man on the retired list ? ” 

“ Were you on the last campaign ?” 

“T? Ihave been through more campaigns than any soldier in 
the army. . Single-handed I have engaged in terrible conflicts, and I 
have always remained master of the field.” 

At last he was obliged to set me down at my door. 

“ Good-by,” he said. “ Here’s hoping never to see you again. It’s 
for your-good; my boy.” 

A troubled sleep followed this little fée which I had begun so 
pleasantly. The next day, and for some time after, 1 thought over 
the incidents of the wedding, and, after mature reflection, | decided 
not to pay my party-call at the old burgrave’s. A little inquiry, pri- 
vately made, revealed to me the fact that Bernard’s relatives, with 
whom I had feasted and danced so pleasantly, were the hereditary 
executioners of France. 


“ GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART!” 


A TALE IN THREE PARTS.—PART SECOND. 





By Ruopa Brovcnton, Autnor or “Rep as a Rose 1s Suez,” Ere. 





CHAPTER IIl.—WHAT THE AUTHOR SAYS. 


Ir is afternoon tea-time, and that high festival is always held in 
the hall. Scrope knows that there is no hope of bézigue to-night, and 
Paul sees that a téte-d-téte is unlikely. They have therefore retired to 
the smoking-room, and, with their enmity temporarily smothered, and 
their friendship as temporarily reborn, are smoking the pipe of peace 
together. Only the three sisters lounge round the fire in easy-chairs ; 
the fire, in burning, makes the low, quiet noise that is fire’s talk. 

“ How I ever shall bring myself to call him ‘ Paul,’ I am sure I do 
not know,” says Sylvia, gently moving to and fro the hand-screen 
with which she is shading her face. “If it were a three or evena 
two-syllabled name—Augustus, or Reginald, or Henry—it would not 
sound half so familiar ; but ‘ Paw /’ there is something so abrupt and 
uncompromising about it; however, I managed to bring it out at 


luncheon. I said, ‘ Paul, will you cut me some partridge?’ Did you 
hear? He looked so pleased.” 
“T do not think he heard,” says Jemima, maliciously. “TI always 


tell Lenore that he is like Dr. Johnson—deaf while he is eating.” 

“Oh, but he did, though!” retorts Sylvia, quickly, getting rather 
pink. “I knew it by his face; one can always tell by a man’s face 
when he is rubbed the right way.” ‘ 

Jemima looks across skeptically at Lenore, who smiles lazily back. 

“Do you remark that he never calls me any thing but ‘ Mrs. 
Prodgers?’” continues Sylvia, complacently ; “many a man would 
have taken advantage of his situation to ‘Sylvia’ me atonce. I think 
it so particularly gentlemanlike of him, and I shall tell him so as soon 
as we get on a little more easy terms; you might give him a hint, 
Lenore, that he need not be so ceremonious for the future.” 

“T do not think it has any thing to do with gentlemanlikeness,” 
replies Jemima, who has retained all her old aversion for hearing Mr. Le 
Mesurier complimented. ‘‘ He does not remember your Christian name.” 

“ Tmpossible!”’ cries Sylvia, now thoroughly nettled. “How can 
he help knowing it when he hears Charlie Scrope calling me by it 
fifty times in the course of the day? By-the-by, I must tell that boy 
that it will not do for him to be Christian-naming me before all those 
people at the,Websters to-night. Poor fellow! he means no harm ; 
but I suppose it is one of the penalties of being left so early alone in 
the world, that one sets people’s tongues wagging more easily than 
others do.” 

“ What a trial the Websters are!” says Jemima, groaning. “To 
dine out on Christmas-Day! It would be hardly greater heathenism 
to give a ball on Good Friday!” 

“ And such a regiment of us going, too!” says Lenore, sitting up 
in her chair, and pushing back the restive hair-pins that her reclining 
attitude has displaced. “One, two, three, four, five—like a flock of 
ducks waddling into the room one after another.” 

“T do not see why we need waddle!” says Sylvia, with dignity. 

“T do hate visiting in a patriarchal-manner with all my tribe!” 
returns Lenore, energetically. 

Her betrothed is quite of her mind; suavity of manner is never 
his forte ; but he has difficulty in manifesting even his usual amount 
of complaisance, when he discovers what his fate is to be. 
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“© Mrs. Prodgers, could not you leave Lenore and me at home ? 
We should never be missed out of such a multitude,” he says, vainly 
hoping for a reprieve at the last moment. “There is something so 
appalling in being trotted out as two people who are going to commit 
matrimony; an engaged couple are always everybody’s legitimate butt.” 

“TI do not think you need be afraid of that,” says Sylvia, speaking 
with the happy mixture of sisterliness and coquetry, with which she 
always addresses her future connection. “You see you have never 
been seen with us before, and Char—, I mean Mr. Scrope, has always 
been en évidence. I think he is generally looked upon as the happy 
man.—Lenore, would not Paul have laughed the other night to see 
the way in which the Ansons maneuvred to let you have the morn- 
ing-room to yourselves? If they are there to-night, we may have quite 
a pleasant little mystification.” 

At the conclusion of this speech, Scrope smiles oddly, Jemima 
reddens, Lenore rushes headlong into a remark that has neither head, 
tail, nor middle, and Paul—Paul is putting on his overcoat ; his face 
is turned away—one cannot see it. 

They look to themselves—or rather to some of themselves—an in- 
ordinately long string, as they file into the Websters’ drawing-room : 
three long-tailed ladies, two swallow-tailed men. The light is very 
subdued, even more so than people usually have it in the five minutes 
before dinner. Paul gives up the idea of making out the Webster 
family in detail till dinner; then Lenore will explain them to him 
sufficiently to prevent his descanting on the ugliness of a wife toa 
husband, or making disparaging remarks about a child to a parent, 
As he stands near the fire, furnishing the room, in company with half 
a dozen other men—whom he regards with the innate distrust and 
thinly-veiled suspicion with which every Englishman regards every 
other Englishman who has the misfortune to be unknown to him—his 
spirit soothes itself. The drive was the worst part, and ¢hat is over: 
not allowed to decline into comfortable silence and semi-sleep by Syl- 
via, next whom he sat, and obliged by the noise the omnibus made to 
say “ What?” and “I beg your pardon, I did not catch what you 
said,” in answer to all her low-murmured prettinesses. 

He will be very kind to Lenore to-night. Hitherto he has made 
her Christmas-Day rather tearful, poor child! Well, she shall have a 
thoroughly happy evening, if he can compass it; after all, perhaps, 
he will have better chances of private commune with her, of sweet, 
grave talk, and sweeter looks into her lovely, loving eyes, than he 
would have had in the small home-party, with Jemima and Sylvia 
staring at him. 

These thoughts are interrupted by the approach of an old lady in 
a yellow gown (to whom he has a dim idea of having been intreduced 
as hostess), who leads him up to a plain girl in blue, presents him, 
and leaves him beside her, with a whispered request that he will take 
her in to dinner. 

In a moment afterward that festival is announced. Paul sees men 
and women, all equally unkown to him, paired together, marching 
solemnly off. Presently a couple, of whom neither man nor woman is 
unknown to him, sweep by—Lenore and Scrope. 

“This is part of the pleasant little mystification, I suppose,” he 
thinks, setting his teeth. “Who knows if Lenore were not a party 
to it?” But the ungenerous thought is no sooner formed, than he is 
disabused of it by the expression of the beautiful face, that, unhappily 
for itself, can never keep its own secrets. She looks at him over her 
shoulder with a look of unaffected angry disappointment, shrugs her 
shoulders almost imperceptibly, while her lips frame words which he 
rather feels than hears to be, “ Too bad!” 

On the very smallest encouragement, she would outrage propriety 
by dropping Scrope’s arm and running to him. Perhaps, after all, 
he may be able to sit on the other side of her. He catches up his 
agly blue fate in a hurry, and hastens off with her in pursuit; but it 
is too late—another couple have struck in and occupied the coveted 
place ; he has to content himself with being nearly opposite. 

There is & great deal of holly and mistletoe about the room. Most 
of the women have holly in their hair; it does not l6ok particularly 
pretty, and scratches their heads and necks. Altogether, there is a 


great affectation of Christmas cheer and jollity. But the entrées are 
cold, the champagne is all froth and sweetness, and the sherry is not 
to be named in the same breath with Mrs. Prodgers’s. 

Scrope has no idea of allowing his neighbor to lapse into senti- 
mental silence, and wistful gazes across the table. 


He has got her 





now to himself for a full hour and a half; except under pretext of a: 
bleeding nose, or improbably sudden indisposition, she cannot get 
away from him. 

“Miss Lenore, the expression of your face reminds me of a scene 
in ‘ The Taming of the Shrew :’ ‘ Enter Horatio, with his head broken.’” 

Lenore declines to smile. 

“Tt is not my fault that Mrs. Webster has not entered with her 
head broken,” she answers, with perfect gravity. 

“Why so ?—for giving us such a drink as this? Well, it is filthy 
stuff!” 

“For making such a stupid mistake as to send me out to dinner 
with you,” 

He bows his blond, curled head ceremoniously. “ Thanks.” 

“Engaged people always go in to dinner together,” says Lenore, 
trenchantly. 

“On what principle, I never could divine. With a whole life- 
time to get sick of each other in, why they should be crammed down 
each other’s throats before there is any legal necessity, I never could 
see,” 

“ That is their affair.” 

“Mrs. Webster was aware of the barbaric custom,” says Scrope, 
growing as red as any girl. “She was good enough to imagine that 
it was / that was engaged to you.” 

Lenore reddens, and turns down the corners of her mouth. 

“What could have put so grotesque an idea into her head ?” 

“There is nothing grotesque about it,” replies the young man, 
coolly. “Internally, we may be conscious of how distasteful to, and 
dissimilar from, each other we are; but outwardly, we are rather suit 
able.” 

“T do not see it” (very icily). 

“Miss Lenore” (turning round and bending over her, to speak 
low and eagerly), “ why do you thrust your happiness so obtrusively 
under my nose? Do I deny your bliss? Do I pretend to be as 
happy as you?” She is silent. “ We cannot all be Paul Le Mesu- 
riers, you know,” says Scrope, with a rather jarring laugh. “Of 
course, we wouldif we could; but, as we cannot, you must bear with us.” 

Lenore glances across apprehensively at her lover, to see whether 
he has caught his own name; but no—he is not looking at her. With 
grave interest, he and his blue neighbor are together consulting the 
mystic French secrets of thecarte. Bah! how greedy the best of men are! 

“* Was it good manners,” continues Scrope, growing more excited 
at each word, “to shrug your shoulders so perceptibly, and exclaim 
so audibly, ‘Too bad!’ because your hand had to rest on my coat- 
sleeve for the tenth part of a minute?” 

“T never pretend to good manners,” replies Lenore, shortly. 

“ He will sit into your pocket all this evening; he will sit into 
your pocket,” says the young man (making use of an audacious figure), 
“all the rest of your life. Need you have grudged me my miserable 
half-hour’s innings ?” 

Again Lenore glances hurriedly across ; still he is not thinking of 
her. She looks at Scrope: his blue eyes are always bright, but the 
champagne, bad as it is, has made them sparkle more brightly than 
ever. With his straight nose, and soft, gold mustache, most women 
would have thought him distractingly hand Ani t, cher- 
ubic, yet stalwart beauty, such as some men manage to preserve 
through half a dozen seasons, Scrope looks is if he had said his 
prayers and gone to bed at eight o’clock every night of his life. 

“For one half-hour forget that there is such a person,” says the 
young man, entreatingly. ‘“ At cheese-time I will give you leave to 
remember him again.” 

“You are very good. Till then—” 

“Till then—bah!” cries he, with a reckless laugh; “let us eat 
and drink, for to-morrow we die, or—marry, which is worse.” 

“The one is at least optional, which the other is not,” says Le 
nore, with a demure but rather wicked look at him from under her eyes. 

Paul has abandoned the carte ; he has discovered what the word 
that puzzled him was. “It is ‘ Zopinen bourgs,’” he says to his 
neighbor; and then he leans wearily back, and thinks that he will 
refresh himself with a look at his beautiful sweetheart. He does so 
just in time to witness the glance that she is bestowing on his rival: 
it is the only look with the slightest tendency to coquetry in it that 
she has given him during dinner, and it is the only one that Paul in- 
tercepts. Pouf! is not that ill-luck for you? 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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IN AUTUMN. 
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ILIES faded long ago, 
Dusty grapes to plumpness grow; 

But in spotless gowns of snow, 

Tuberoses are here! 
Flowers whose sweet and dreamy bloom 
Lights the garden’s leaf-strown gloom—- 
Maidens at the summer’s tomb, 

In the falling of the year. 


Soft the cricket’s dreamy cry; 
Brittle leaves around me lie: 
Ah, your fate they prophesy, 
Blossoms ever dear ! 
Tints of gold the valley crown, 
And from bursting husks of brown 
Ripened chestnuts patter down, 
In the falling of the year. 





IN AUTUMN. 
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Rusty sumac plumes the hill, 
And the tree-toad’s treble shrill 
Wakes a moment, then is still— 
Boding cry of fear! 
Blithely sounding on the gale, 
“ Bob White ” calls the speckled quail 
From the rough-hewn, zigzag rail, 
In the falling of the year. 


Sweet it is to lie and dream, 

Where the ever-lapsing stream 

Twinkles in the noonday gleam, 
Under skies s0 clear ; 

When ripe autumn’s gorgeous reign 

Lays its spell on heart and brain, 

With a vague and nameless pain, 
In the falling of the year. 
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Oh, the voices of farewell 
From each rainbowed nook and dell! 
Sadly to my heart they tell: 
“Summers bide not here ! 
Gone their pleasures, long or brief, 
And your life of joy or grief 
Is the life of flower and leaf, 
In the falling of the year!” 


Sweet to know the hidden seed 
Wakes to life at Nature’s need ! 
And her lesson fair I heed ; 

Softly, now, I hear: 
“ Joys will come to hearts that sigh ! 
Bitter days will soon go by! 
Leaves will grow again, that die 

In the falling of the year!” 





“INTO THE VALLEY OF DEATH.” 


EXTRACTS FROM A JOURNAL OF A MARCH THROUGH THE 
DEATH VALLEY OF CALIFORNIA AND NEVADA, IN 1871. 


ONDAY, August 14th.—We left Owen’s Lake, thank Heaven, 
early this morning. The lake is a curiosity of Nature. The 
water is not salt, but alkaline, and rolls up breakers on its beach like 
an apology for a salt-water cove. It covers about thirty square miles ; 
and I sat and looked at it, and tried to imagine myself at the sea- 
side. The water is so saponaceous that it cleanses those who bathe 
in it very thoroughly, which is a blessing ; but it is necessary to wash 
in some of the little pools around to prevent the skin from becoming 
inflamed. These pools are abundant, and full of sulphur-water, which 
is all we have to drink, and is particularly nasty. Around the beach 
is a black band, a foot wide and two inches deep, composed of flies, 
which feed on the alkaline crust of the beach, and in course of time 
change to maggots. The Indians eat these, as they do every thing 
which has life. 

Turspay, August 15th.—We have a guide, an objectionable pio- 
neer, mountaineer, miner, forty-niner, bear-hunter, and squatter. I 
do not like the class. One of them took me for an old partner of 
his—another forty-niner, who narrowly escaped being lynched—which 
was flattering. Still, my beard has grown to such an extent that I 
am not astonished at the mistake. I told him that I was a forty- 
niner in the world, but a seventy-oner in California. He asked me to 
drink. Whiskey of the worst class, of course—in this locality, too, 
which might be the wine-raising country of the world. My throat 
not being rawhide, I “ petered out” after one swallow. 

Our guide is a Nimrod or a Miinchhausen—perhaps both. He is 
ubiquitous in camp, and has kept me actively engaged all day in mov- 
ing my blankets away from reach of his saliva—the beast! I think 
I do not love the human race as I ought. He will tell bear-stories, 
and roar in imitation of a grizzly while doing it, which is not pleas- 
ant. Also, he has been giving us a fabulous description of a water- 
spout. I have incensed him. He told me to-day of a friend of his, 
aged forty, who was married to a girl of eight. I said his friend was 
a brute, which was not wise, though true. 

“ Well,” said he, “ we develop early here in California. There air 
seven or eight children married in Owen’s Valley; and one gal of 
twelve has been divorced from her first husband, and married her 
second.” (Spit.) ‘“ We develop in California—we do.” 

I remarked that it was a disgrace to California, which was less 
wise. I hear now that he contemplates shooting me. 

Wepnespay, August 16th.—A lovely camp in a rocky cafion. It 
pays me for coming out here. A running stream through willow- 
trees and waving grass, with high, rocky sides of volcanic rock, cov- 
ered at their bases with a tropical luxuriance of trailing, delicate 
vines. Then barren crags loom up nearly five hundred feet. The 
stream breaks in a cascade, sixteen feet high, which gives such a 
shower-bath as I never dreamed of, and then rushes along a quarter 
of a mile, and falls in the most perfect silvery thread over a precipice 





two hundred feet deep, while the sides of.the cafion loom up higher 
and higher. This beautiful cascade has been named for our agreeable 
guide. I must not forget the willow-tree under which I spread my 
blankets last night. It is old and big, and curves so that its branches 
and trunk support a perfect dome of foliage. 

Tuurspay, August 17th.—We are to lie here in camp for several 
days, to rest animals and men, and send exploring-parties out into 
the Death Valley, which is in front of us, so as to find a crossing. I 
know a great deal about the Death Valley. Every one I have met 
has described it to me, and the number of contradictory stories I 
have heard is astonishing. A party of immigrants were guided 
by a treacherous Mormon into it, where they perished miserably in 
nearly a dozen different places. Relics of them are found yearly by 
adventurous mountaineers. They died together in a variety of places, 
all the way from Belmont to San Diego. The Death Valley has no 
water, but is full of running springs. It is either four hundred and 
fifty, or one hundred and fifty, or one hundred and seventy-five feet 
below the level of the sea, or else it is not below the level of the sea 
at all. It extends from Belmont in a series of plateaus, or else it is 
merely the lowest plateau; so that it is either three hundred or sixty 
miles long. It is so hot that a man cannot cross it at noon or in the 
summer ; but there are many hotter and inhabited places on the coast. 
Our guide goes away to-morrow. He is more and more of a nuisance 
every day. 

Fripay, August 18th.—Last night we had a water-spout, shect- 
lightning, thunder, breaking of bowlders from the mountain-side—all 
crash, and roar, and glare. I ran barefooted over the sharp flint- 
stones of the mountain to drive back some frightened mules, and 
wondered whether any of my friends would believe my account of the 
scene. The guide did not exaggerate; it was stupendously terrific. 
The full force of the shock did not reach us. These spouts slice off 
mountains, open and block up cafons, and change the entire course 
of streams of water. Our guide is indignant that I was not more 
enthusiastic; but there are times when a person has not time to be 
enthusiastic. 

Saturpay, August 19th.—Our guide left to-day with S——, to try 
some of the cafions on the west side of the Death Valley for water, 
so that we can cross over easily to Furnace Creek; and for a short 
time we shall have a respite from bear-stories. 

Monpay, August 21st-—S—— arrived in camp last night, with no 
guide. He was a fraud—such a fraud as only an old mountaineer 
who pretends to know the country can be. After leading them fairly 
into the Death Valley, he left them, as they found he had lost his 
way. He did not come back again, and he never will come back. I 
sing, like General Boum in “ La Grande Duchesse:” 


“Tl ne reviendra pas "— 


to the great delight of an Indian—“ a heap good Indian,” of course, 
who is stealing “ muck-a-muck” from us daily. S—— and the two 
men with him suffered terribly, squeezing the water from some mud 
which they dug up on the second day, after nearly two days with no 
water. 

Torspay, August 22d.—We started over the mountains to the 
north, and from the summit of the range looked down over five thou- 
sand feet into the Death Valley, white and poisonous below—rocky 
cliffs on each side of the cafion, and below this a lifeless mass of still 
white soil. 

Tuvrspay, August 24th.—The part which of all my eight months’ 
experience in the deserts of the Southwest I have most dreaded is 
over at last, and the Death Valley is behind us. We are now in Fur- 
nace Creek—appropriately named, for the wind is hot and dry, the 
water tepid, and clothing becomes almost an impossibility. But, after 
yesterday, we are only too happy over it. I suppose the name made 
our hardships greater. The Death Valley “hath a goodly sound,” 
and the glimpse of it we caught day before yesterday from the moun- 
tain-top gave us a frightful impression of it. We passed some six 
miles down the rocky cafion before we reached the valley proper, and 
this was six miles of walking and climbing, not of riding. Then shale 
and pebbles, and then a flat plain, dead white in color, miry in some 
places, and whose soil consisted of a substance which, as it looked 
like salt and tasted like salt, I will call “ pulverulent efflorescence.” 
Our water, of course, gave out. Because it was the Death Valley, 
our thirst was greater than usual. I could see how bloodshvt the 
men’s eres grew. Then there were wonderful effects of mirage— 
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lakes, trees, and fields. In such cases, sometimes men grow per- | 
fectly crazy, and “ babble of green fields.” Luckily, we were spared 
this. The thermometer stood at one hundred and twenty degrees, and 
I just dismounted from my mule in time to avoid an attack of sun- 
stroke, such as prostrated three of my companions. There was a 
wretched little mesquite-bean bush, which, with a judicious arrange- 
ment of my mule, who was quiet to an unprecedented extent, fur- 
nished me with a little shade, in which I lay until sundown, when I 
started for Furnace Creek. There can be little doubt that the Death 
Valley is at least three hundred feet below the level of the sea. Its 
heat is its greatest terror, for there is abundance of water in the 
cafions which open into its western side, so that thirst is to be feared 
more from the concealment than the scarcity of the springs. But its 
beauty is evil, and, though it is picturesque, it is frightful. I trust I 


may never have to pass through it again. 
Frep. W. Lorine. 





POPE JOAN. 


\ AS there ever such a person as Pope Joan—a woman who be- 

came pope? Our fathers said so; but they were Protestants, 
not disposed to scrutinize too strictly a story unpleasant to their op- 
ponents, The first time I thought there must be some foundation for 
the old scandal, was when I found the story in the Nuremberg Chron- 
icl. This book was compiled in 1493, twenty-four years before 
Luther’s famous theses. The story, then, is no Protestant lie, but 
rests on ancient Catholic authorities. How far back do those author- 
ities reach, and what do they really say ? 

The Latin account, given in the Nuremberg Chronicle, is extracted 
from the “ Vite pontificum Romanorum,” written by Platina, that is, by 
Bartolommeo de Sacchi (da Piadena). This writer, learned enough to 
be librarian of the Vatican, in 1475, in a history of the papacy, under- 
taken at the command of Sixtus IV., and dedicated to him, inserts the 
story, with hints of incredulity, allowing that it was commonly be- 
lieved, in fact almost universally admitted, to be true. The substance 
of the legend, as he tells it, is that a young English girl, dressed as a 
man, went from Mentz to study at Athens, in the earlier part of the 
ninth century after Christ. She made such progress in every sort of 
learning that, when she visited Rome, she found few equals and no 
superiors even in sacred lore. By acute disquisition and eloquent 
speech, she won such popularity and grave regard that, on the death 
of Leo IV., in 855, she was unanimously chosen in his place, taking 
the name of John VIII. Intoxicated by success; she relaxed the 
prudence which till now had characterized her life, and yielded to the 
ordinary tenderness of her sex. Becoming a mother on a day of 
grand procession, she perished by her pains not far from the Colos- 
seum, surrounded by the dignitaries of the church, after a reign of 
thirteen months. 2 

The reader cannot but feel that such a tale would not have been 
inserted in such a history, unless the scandal of omitting what every- 
body believed to be fact would have been greater than that of confess- 
ing its truth. 

In the early part of the fifteenth century (1414), the Council 
of Constance, sitting to examine the heresies of John Huss, found 
nothing to say in refutation of this story of Pope Joan, or Pope 
Agnes, as [uss had called her, on the authority of Radulphus, Bishop 
of Chester. 

Launoy observes that such a fact must convince us that the story 
was then regarded us incontestably true. 

The crucial test of the crédibility of such a narrative must be 
found in the testimony of those who lived nearest the time when the 
event is said to have occurred. Ascending, then, to the age in which 
the fact is located by its narrators, the middle of the ninth century 
after Christ, we havé a history of the popes, collected by Anastasius 
Bibliothecarius, covering ahd going beyond the period (855-858) when 
Pope Joan is said to have reigned. Anastasius tells us that he him- 
self was present at the creation of Leo IV. and Benedict III., between 
whom Pope Joan is placed by Her historians. He makes no mention 
of such a person. During four hundred years immediately succeeding 
Anastasius, occupied by numerous historians of the papacy, a total 
silence reigns upon the subject; and the first author who names her 
is Martinus Polonus, a writer of gross ignorance and no authority, 
who wrote about 1244, 








Onaphrio Panvini, the learned annotator of Platina, arguing against 
the story, informs us that Leo IX., two hundred years after the age as- 
signed to Pope Joan, addressing the Patriarch of Constantinople, re- 
proaches the Eastern Church with having admitted eunuchs and a 
woman to the patriarchate. Leo could not have presumed to do this 
if he had been conscious that the same stain was to be found in the 
annals of the papacy. 

A careful study of the chronology of those times disperses the 
mist which made it possible to locate Pope Joan between Leo 1V. and 
Benedict III. The vacancy of the Holy See, after the first of these 
popes, lasted only six weeks, instead of thirteen months. And the 
real John VIII. reigned ten years together (870-880), presiding at the 
Council of Ravenna in 874, the third year of his reign, and in 880 
authorizing the diffusion of the Scriptures in the language of the 
Slaves. 

The story of Pope Joan has employed the pens of a hundred 
writers, Catholic and Protestant, in alternate attack and defence. 
Solid reason and decent candor have at last prevailed. 

While numerous Protestants have rehearsed the tale with a relish 
which deprived their recital of authority, it must be told, to the honor 
of others, that their fairness, industry, and sagacity, have deprived 
this imposture of all its credibility. David Blondel, historical profess- 
or at Amsterdam, so triumphantly demonstrated its falsity, that 
recent writers, like the last English “ Historian of Latin Christianity,” 
do not even notice the lie. 

But how shall we account for such clouds floating in the dim hori- 
zon of the past, and seeming so long like land ? 

The romantic nature of this legend no doubt helped its currency 
for a time, and displeasure at the enormities truly chargeable on eccle- 
siastical dignitaries disposed the multitude to receive the fable. Ba- 
ronius has further suggested that the imbecile character of the real 
John VIII., acknowledging Photius as patriarch when he had previous- 
ly disowned him, and paying tribute to the Saracens instead of repel- 
ling them by the sword, led men to stigmatize him as a woman, and 
that posterity accepted as history what was only the satire of contem- 
poraries. 

But it seems quite as likely that gossiping chroniclers like Gervase 
of Tilbury, from whom Martin Polonus confessedly extracted, invented 
the legend to amuse the long darkness of the middle ages; and that 
the uncritical habit of later historians accepted it along with so much 
which they found in their authorities, and which all their contempora- 


ries believed to be true. 
Freperic VINTON. 





THE SAVANNAH AT AUGUSTA. 


WITH AN ILLUSTRATION BY HARRY FENN. 


UGUSTA, on the Savannah, lying at the head of navigation on 

that river, and in the centre of a wide cotton-growing region, 
becomes at the shipping-season a scene of great animation. The 
cotton-bales come by rail and by wagon for conveyance by steamer 
to Savannah. On every road great carts, piled high with the precious 
merchandise, and drawn by four and often six mules, may be seen 
wending their way to the banks of the river, and even the streets of 
Augusta itself are thronged with these vehicles in picturesque con- 
fusion. The small stern-wheel steamers are grouped in numbers 
around the landing, and an army of negroes are busy, with vast 
bustle and noise, in. loading them. The steamers shown in the en- 
graving are just below.the long and handsome bridge which connects 
Augusta with the town of Hamburg, on the South-Carolina side of the 
river. The Savannah, although at the head of navigation, is wide at 
this point, and its shores are picturesque. Along the high, banks 
upon which Augusta is situated are rows of old mulberry-trees, the 
trunks of which are covered with warts and knots, and the roots ex- 
posed by the washings of many freshets. Facing these trees are 
many pleasantly-situated cottages and villas, with very charming 
prospects of the river and the green slopes of the opposite shore. 
The Savannah, the largest river of Georgia, and forming the boun- 
dary between this State and South Carolina, rises by two head-streams, 
the Tugaloo and Kiowee, in the Appalachian chain, and near the sources 
of the Tennessee and Hiawassee on the one side, and the Chattahoochee 
on the other. From the junction of these confluents, at Anderson- 
ville, the river has a course of four hundred and fifty miles to the 
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sea, It is navigable by steamers to Augusta, a distance of two hun- 
dred and thirty miles. The river-voyage between Augusta and Savan- 
nah is a very pleasant one, presenting to the eye of a stranger many 
picturesque novelties in the cotton-fields which lie along the banks in 
the upper part of the passage, and in the rice-plantations below. We 
gave a view and description of Savannah in the Journat of April 8th, 
and of Augusta in the issue of September 23d. 





ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 





LEXANDRE DUMAS, the old and famous French author, has 
left behind him the memory of an eccentric individuality and a 
very remarkable career. Brave, vain, brilliant, of nearly inexhaust- 
ible invention ; absurd, puerile, powerful; now a pigmy and then a 
giant, as his critic, M. Jules Janin, says—he was the strangest 
mélange of every quality, and thus succeeded in arousing intense 
dislikes and warm sympathies. Indeed, every thing connected with 
the man was original and exceptional—and his origin and career were 
like his character. He was a full-blooded quadroon, his grandfather 
having been a French marquis of the ancient régime, and his grand- 
mother a St. Domingo negress. His father, General Alexandre 
Dumas, was a republican of the stern old race of ’89, and he himself 
was the intimate friend of the Orleanist and Bonapartist princes— 
the invited guest of crowned heads, and the recipient of orders and 
decorations from half the monarchs of Europe. He began life a 
poor boy, without a sow, an education, or any apparent career, and 
at twenty-five revolutionized by the success of his “‘ Henry III.” the 
dramatic literature of France. Pushed on by his unresting spirit, 
and love of movement, excitement, and notoriety, he became dram. 
atist, romance-writer, historian, lecturer, editor, theatrical manager, 
and traveller, in all the countries of Europe, earned an income at 
times of nearly two hundred thousand dollars per annum, and, dying 
utterly insolvent, after living throughout his life in princely profu- 
sion, leaves behind him a publisher, M. Michel Lévy, who releases all 
claim for the debt of one hundred thousand francs due from the old 
author, on the ground that he had made enough money from the 
novelist during his lifetime ! 

A character and career so eccentric are worthy of attention; and, 
if there be any truth in Pope’s maxim that the proper study of man- 
kind is man, this curious type will repay attention. A slight profile 
likeness of the individual is all that is here attempted—to draw the 
full-length portrait of so many-sided a personage would require a 
volume. 

The early years of Dumas exhibit little to interest the reader, 
although he has managed, in his “‘ Mémoires,” to make the subject— 
French country-life—very amusing. He was born at Villers-Cotteréts, 
near Paris, in 1802—his father having retired to this town after a 
quarrel with Napoleon, in Egypt—and here the future novelist spent 
his boyhood with his widowed mother. According to his own account, 
he was utterly idle, neglected his books, got into every species of 
scrape, and sacrificed every thing to his passion for hunting in the 
surrounding fields and forests. “ There is always a remnant of flame 
in the bottom of my heart, when hunting is spoken of,” he said—and 
he was crazy with delight when he could shoulder his gun for a day 
of sport. When not thus engaged, he was passing his time in other 
ways equally profitless. He attended all the country festivals, and 
would walk ten leagues to dance with the maidens of the region. At 
this, the gossips shook their heads, and predicted a bad end for such 
a “ ne’er-do-weel.” In one of his “ Causeries,” Dumas says, with his 
gay wit: “‘ The wiseacres of the country said of me, ‘ Look at the idle 
scamp! He would rather wander on the high-roads than go to school. 
He will never do any thing!’ I do not know,” he adds, “ whether I 
have done any great things since that time, but I know that I have 
diablement worked |” 

Entire volumes of his “ Mémoires” are given up to these country 
scenes, which are described with a gusto indicating the pleasure ex- 
perienced by the author in recalling them. From the idle “ good-for- 
naught” of Villers-Cotteréts, however, we pass to the hard-working 
M. Alexandre Dumas, of Paris. The youth found at last that he must 
do something to help his mother, and, with that aspiring spirit which 
afterward accomplished so much, determined to go and fight his way 
at Paris, His first adventures there are elaborately described in his 
memoirs. He naturally supposed that the Duke de Bellune, Minister 





of War, and other influential personages who were under great obli- 
gations to his father, would aid him, but he was mistaken. “ These 
gentlemen,” he says, “appeared entirely oblivious of the fact that 
there ever had existed a General Alexandre Dumas,” and the poor 
youth had his first experience of human ingratitude and the insolence 
of office. The lesson was never forgotten. The only approach to 
cynicism ever displayed by the generous and magnanimous old author 
is in reference to this trait in human nature. In his latter years he 
was anxious to procure from Besancon a plaster-cast cf an antique 
statuette, and determined to write to the only person he knew in the 
city. “ But I hesitated,” he says, “for to this acquaintance I had 
rendered a service. Now, there is one thing I have found by expe- 
rience—that a man’s worst enemy is the human being to whom he 
has rendered a service. I wrote, trembling, to my acquaintance, 
and awaited his reply, I confess, without much hope. He replied by 
return of post, and his letter produced in me a sensation of astonish. 
ment, which showed that I should have become a terrible misanthrope, 
had not Heaven gifted me with such an excellent stomach !” 

Finding a friend at last in General Foy, an old republican, he 
secured a place of twelve hundred francs a year, in the household of 
the Duke d’Orleans, afterward King Louis Philippe, and was trans- 
muted into a clerk. To remain such, was by no means, however, the 
youth’s design. He had obtained his place simply from the excellence 
of his penmanship. “I will live by my penmanship now,” he said, 
proudly ; “but the time will come, when I shall live by my pen.” 
This boast he quickly justified. He employed his leisure hours in 
writing a tragedy, “ Christine;” but before he could have it played, 
had ready and placed upon the stage his “ Henri III. et sa Cour,” 
which revolutionized, in six hours, the French drama. Of the cir- 
cumstances attending the composition of this drama—as of his other 
works—Dumas gives a minute and amusing account. He had an ene- 
my in the bureau, a certain Féresse, a clerk like himself. Féresse— 
who was in high dudgeon at the idea of having a confrére more literary 
than himself—appears to have been a very spiteful youth—and one 
day locked Dumas out of his chosen nook in the establishment. It 
was necessary, thus, that Dumas should find paper elsewhere—he 
ascended to the bureau, and saw lying open a volume of French 
memoirs of the period of Henry III. Mechanically his eye rested 
upon the page; he went on reading about the Duke de Guise, Saint- 
Mégrin, and the rest—suddenly his drama was made! “The plan 
completely arranged in my mind, the work took me scarcely two 
months. The work was made from the moment when the plan was. 
It is easy to see, from ‘ Henry III.,’ that the dramatic faculty is innate 
in certain men. I was twenty-five. ‘ Henry III.’ was my second serious 
work; and, if a conscientious critic will submit it to the severest 
examination, he will find, no doubt, every sort of fault in the style, 
but none in the plan. I have made fifty dramas since ‘ Henry III.’— 
none is more skilfully constructed.” 

This excessive candor everywhere meets the reader in Dumas’s 
books—without his vanity and amusing egotism the author, indeed, 
would lose much of his charm. “ Henry III.” was sent to the leading 
theatre of Paris, and accepted, whereupon an immense hubbub fol- 
lowed among Dumas’s brother-clerks, who spitefully informed M. le 
Baron de Broval, the director-general, of the enormity. A summons 
promptly came for the audacious clerk to appear before the great 
man. Féresse bore it—Féresse triumphant, and enjoying in advance 
his enemy’s woes. Entering the sanctum of the director—a gentle- 
man with a large red nose, one shoulder higher than the other, and 
an order on his breast—Dumas was blandly informed that literature 
and official employment were enemies who could not live together; 
he was accordingly invited to chose between them. Dumas replied 
coolly that he had received his place from the Duke d’Orleans, 
and would not resign or give it up, except upon an order from the 
duke. 

“ Ah! ah!” exclaimed the baron. “ And your mother, sir? How 
will you live?” 

“That is my affair, sir.” 

“Listen to «ne, M. Dumas,” retorted the baron. “ After next 
month, you will receive no salary.” 

“ After this month, if you choose, sir. That will be a hundred 
and twenty-five francs that you will save his highness; and, I have 
no doubt, his highness will be much obliged to you.” 

Thereupon the indignant youth saluted, departed, and went to 
hurry on the actors. His play was quickly announced for repre- 
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sentation. The theatre was crammed with princes, dukes, duchesses, 
and the élite of Paris; for “Henry III.” was known to be intensely 
romantic, and its success would wellnigh prove a mortal blow to 
the classics, led by the Academy, and swearing by Racine and Cor- 
neille. 

The result of the struggle was a “tremendous success;” the 
classics were routed—horse, foot, and dragoons—and M. le Baron 
de Broval wrote Dumas: 

“T cannot go to bed, my good young friend, without telling you 
how happy I have been made by your splendid success, and with- 
out congratulating you with all my heart, and your excellent mother, 
above all. We enjoy this triumph, so justly won by the double 
energy of the noblest talent and filial piety. I am sure that your 
crowns, and the glorious future opened by your inspiration, will 
leave you sensible to friendship ; and mine for you is warm.” 

“This was the same person,” Dumas adds, “who, five months 
before, had forced me to resign my appointments!” 

The remarkable success of this the first of Dumas’s acted dramas 
made him suddenly the fashion. He was but twenty-five, in the 
heyday of youth and health; and the glory of overthrowing the 
sages of the Academy wellnigh turned his head. Amusing accounts 
of his proceedings are given. He perambulated Paris, clad in all 
the colors of the rainbow; burst forth in gorgeous waistcoats and 
coats, as is related of the poet Campbell when his “ Pleasures of 
Hope” appeared; and the pecuniary proceeds of the success of his 
play seem to have dazzled the poor youth. “ My hand is fatigued 
with gold!” was his lofty boast; and, no doubt, every thing may 
be summed up in the statement that Dumas made himself ex- 
tremcly ridiculous. But he remained a devoted son, loving and 
cherishing his old mother with the most exemplary tenderness. It 
is only just to dwell upon this point. Vain, boastful, full of self- 
assertion, and demeaning himself often with incredible bad taste, 
there was no fault to find with his heart; and this may be said 
of him throughout his life. He watched over his mother with de- 
voted affection in her illnesses, and was an excellent son. He was 
also a good friend, and with many sterling qualities to offset his 
excessive vanity. He was brave, generous, sincere, disdainful of 
trickery or meanness, and seems throughout life to have had a real 
passion for taking the part of exiles, proscribed people, and every- 
body who was “down,” cheerfully defying tyrannical authority in 
their favor, and daring its malice. This trait, it will be conceded, 
is not universal, and the man who possesses it is worthy of respect. 

The success of “ Henry III, "—the entering wedge of the romantic 
iconoclasts—made Dumas the lion of the hour, and he was thence- 
forth launched upon the surging ocean of Paris, to remain to the 
day of his death a celebrity. He made the acquaintance of authors, 
actors, editors, actresses, opera-dancers; gave a splendid masked 
ball in opposition to one given by Louis Philippe, and must have 
lived fast. 

There is little doubt that his life was any thing but reputable ; and 
he seems, from all his writings, not to have so much as understood the 
meaning of the words “home” and “domestic.” To run from thea- 
tre to theatre, make love to actresses, attack public functionaries, 
fight duels, and “ burn the candle at both ends,” appears to have been 
his idea of living. It is to be noted, however, that this life did not 
absorb him. He remained then, as afterward, true to his career, and 
labored without ceasing at his pen. 

An immense catalogue of dramas follows “ Henry III.,” nearly all 
of which were successful. The youth who had taken Paris by storm 
seemed destined to hold it by force of genius. To prolong this ten- 
ure of authority over the fickle Parisians, Dumas, in hunting-phrase, 
stopped at nothing. “ Antony,” and other dramas in the long list, 
are incredibly brutal, to use the author’s own word when referring to 
them ; and his “Tour de Nesle,” “ Richard Darlington,” “Fils d’un 
Emigré,” “Don Juan de Marana,” and others, are so many hodge- 
podges of coarseness, passion, and even blasphemy—the latter, doubt- 
less, the result of that utter irreligion which has sapped the founda- 
tion of French morals. af 

Occasionally, as in “ Mademoiselle de Belle-Isle ” and other dramas, 
he depends for the interest upon wit and vivacity; and such is the 
charm of these pieces that it is to be regretted that the author so sel- 
dom wrote in that vein. They are true literature. Their author 
seems, however, to have preferred bad literature, that made the blood 
crawl, and ladies in the audience scream or faint. 





Dumas is best known in this country and throughout Europe as a 
novelist. Finding himself embroiled with the theatrical managers, 
he ceased almost entirely to write for the stage, and, in “The Three 
Guardsmen,” a story of the time of Louis XIII., embarked on the 
sea of novel-writing. This work, which met with very great success, 
was followed by numerous sequels ; and finally appeared the famous 
story of “The Count of Monte Cristo,” which achieved a popularity 
greater even than Sue’s “Mysteries of Paris.” These works have 
been too widely read in this country to require any comment. It may 
be noted, however, that they made their mark by unquestionable ori- 
ginality and merit. To usurp a reputation such as they acquired for 
their author is impossible; and, although Dumas produced not a few 
commonplace and ill-digested volumes, his better writings will remain 
among the illustrations of French literature. The old idea of a se- 
cret vengeance pursued relentlessly was never before worked out so 
admirably as in “ Monte Cristo,” and D’Artagnan and his friends are 
original creations. In all the multitude of volumes which the author 
wrote are seen the traces of a brilliant intellect—the evidences of a 
powerful imagination, an unbounded invention, a wit, vivacity, and 
dramatic vigor of the first order. 

Singularly attractive and entertaining, however, as the works of 
the author are, they yield in piquant interest to the strange, bizarre, 
eccentric character of the man himself. It is probable that there 
never existed so queer a “mixture” as the “great Alexandre” of 
the sneering Parisian critics. For nearly half a century Dumas was 
the target for squibs, attacks, sarcasm, and ridicule; and he seemed 
even to enjoy it. When his enemies shot their arrows at him, he 
laughed and shot back ; nothing ever seemed to wound him, and he 
treated his critics with a laughing indifference, which must have galled 
them extremely. He was never weary of making fun of the dignified 
members of the Academy, and turned the laugh upon them inces- 
santly. 

Upon this and all other subjects he was uniformly outspoken, 
careless, and full, evidently, of genuine indifference. The spirit of 
fun and frolic accompanied him everywhere. To a member of the 
Assembly, who had insulted him, he wrote a challenge, commencing . 
“Monsieur, when and where shall we cut each other’s throats ? 
When the dramatist Scribe, who had commenced his career by some 
rather improper books, was speaking at a public meeting of the im- 
morality of contemporary French literature, Dumas, who knew that 
this was aimed at him, called out, laughing: 

“T say, Scribe, how about your ‘Ten Years in the Life of a Wom- 
an ? ’” 

Entering the Academy one day, when the solemn dignitaries were 
in conclave, he walked up to the astounded president, slapped him on 
the back, and said, with a laugh, to one of the forty: 

“* Have you any money for me, Perrin?” 

When he received an anonymous letter, declaring that his “Cau- 
series” were “ much too unceremonious, and not very witty in one of 
the three superior men of the epoch—author and reader would have 
no respect for each other, since familiarity bred contempt ’—Dumas 
replied : 

“ Peste! that is too bad! But you will not throw dust in my 
eyes, my dear unknown, or dazzle me by your ‘ three superior men!’ 
But suppose I am one of them, and that the two others are Lamar- 
tine and Hugo? Well, shall I tell you frankly the mission Heaven has 
committed to each of us? Lamartine is a dreamer; Hugo is a 
thinker ; I am a popularizer (vulgarisateur). Suppose a farm to be 
cultivated by three friends, One cuts the grain ; the second hauls it 
in; the third thrashes and fans it. I am the thrasher and the fanner. 
What remains on the floor I give to the fowls, who run when I call, 
‘Come, come, come, little ones !’ ” 

Having penned this good-natured defiance to his critic, he com- 
mences his next “‘ Causerie ” with: 

“T am going to speak to you to-day of my very best work—of M. 
Alexandre Dumas, junior!” 

These incidents will serve to show the perfect indifference of Du- 
mas to the diatribes of his critics, and the careless good-humor of his 
character. He went through life after that fashion, making fun of 
everybody who attacked him, and permitting none of the ten thousand 
shafts aimed at him to affect his equanimity. When his plays suc- 
ceeded, he embraced everybody, and was overjoyed; when they failed, 
he laughed, and was convinced that the audience were incapable of 
appreciating true literature. 
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Such was the weak side of the author—his immense vanity. It 
would be unjust to him, however, not to give him the credit due for 
his many noble qualities. As we have said, ke was brave, generous, 
warm-hearted, a faithful friend, and never shrunk from defying the 
malice of the powerful in favor of the weak. The unfortunate found 
in him a warm and devoted friend. When an actress attacked Hugo, 
then in exile, Dumas wrote an indignant request that the parts acted 
by the lady in his dramas should be taken from her. As Hugo was 
Napoleon’s pet antipathy, and under the ban, this proceeding was not 
without danger on Dumas’s part. In March, 1848, when Paris was 
wild with excitement, and the Orleans family had fled for their lives, 
Dumas published, in a prominent journal, a letter addressed “to my 
lord, the Duke de Montpensier,” in which he said: “If I knew where 
to find your highness, I should loudly, in person, offer you the assur- 
ance of my grief at the great catastrophe which has personally struck 
you. God preserve me from not guarding, in all their purity, the re- 
ligion of the tomb and the worship of exile! ... Your royal high- 
ness’s very humble and very obedient servant, Alexandre Dumas.” 
The result was that a crowd mobbed him, and one of them placed a 
pistol upon his breast and fired. Luckily, the barrel was struck up, 
however, and the fracas ended. A similar defiance of public opinion 
is favor of those absent and unpopular, was shown in his renting, at 
his own expense, a private box in the Théatre Historique for the Duke 
de Montpensier, then an exile at Seville. Whenever a new play was 
brought out, this box was brilliantly illuminated, and tickets sent to 
the duke at Seville. When the audience, consisting of excited re- 
publicans, asked each other to whom the brilliantly-illumined but al- 
ways empty box belonged, the reply was, “ Dumas rents it for his 
friend Montpensier!” This incident, however, ended queerly. One 
day the private secretary of the duke came to Paris, and called on 
Dumas, who asked if the duke had regularly received his tickets, and 
knew that his box was always kept ready. 

“Certainly,” was the reply. 

“ And what did he say?” 

“He began to laugh, and said, ‘ This ridiculous Dumas!’” 

“That is singular,” returned Dumas, flushing with disdain ; “in 
his place I would have wept.” 

With these words, he went to a table and wrote to the manager of 
the theatre : 


“My pear Hostein: 

“You may, after to-morrow, dispose of the box of M. le Duc de 
Montpensier, as I find it rather too expensive to pay for a box by the 
year only to make a prince laugh.” 


Hostile critics, in their attacks on Dumas, laid great stress on 
the charge that he did not write his own books. This supposition 
was, probably, the result of malice, and arose from the habit of 
Parisian authors of working in collaboration. He does not conceal in 
his memoirs the fact that he wrote in association with numerous 
authors, but there is no good ground to believe that the assistance 
thus rendered him was important. The charge is referred to by M. 
Jules Janin, who is a severe critic of Dumas on other points, and is, 
by him, treated with contempt. “Dumas’s books,” says M. Janin, 
“show the mark of the lion’s paw, and good, bad, and indifferent, 
bear unmistakable evidences of having issued from the ‘smoky flame 
of Alexandre Dumas.’” In addition to this, it may naturally be de- 
manded, by those desirous of seeing justice done, why these assist- 
ants—if, indeed, the chief merit of Dumas’s books was their due—did 
not produce works of similar rank under their own names. This 
query is damaging, and appears to decide the question. No such 
works have been written by M. Maquet and other assistants of Du- 
mas, and these gentlemen have never claimed what the critics claim 
for them. 

It should be added, however, that Dumas pushed the bad French 
fashion of working in collaboration to an extreme extent. He had a 
remarkable faculty of altering, recasting, and improving, other manu- 
scripts, and, finding that this saved time, yielded to the temptation. 
His vanity led him to aspire to the reputation of an inexhaustible 
genius—an endless producer of books—and this was one of the means 
he adopted to multiply his writings. The immense amount of his 
annual production has been used as a fatal argument, in the estima- 
tion of some readers, against the theory of his sole authorship. There 
is no ground for any such conclusion. His immense capacity for 
brain-work enabled him to produce thrice as much manuscript as any 





of his contemporaries. He asserts that his habit was to work fifteen 
hours out of the twenty-four, and, as his facility of composition was 
remarkable, it is difficult to fix a limit to the number of volumes 
capable of being produced by such galley-slave toil. Why, it may 
be asked, should the author have reserted to it? He explains the 
mystery by the statement that incessant work had become a necessity 
of his existence—like a “headlong locomotive” it carried him along 
in spite of every thing; and he adds the statement: “If idleness only 
affected me as it affects other people—made me stupid, that is—it 
would be nothing ; but when I am doing nothing I feel as though I 
should go mad.” 

In this brief sketch, but a few points of a fertile and interesting 
theme have been touched upon; a hundred others have been neces- 
sarily omitted. 

In person, Dumas was tall, powerful, nearly herculean, indeed, and 
in his latter years enormously fat. His bushy hair and sallow com- 
plexion indicated the mixture of race ; but his eyes were blue, a mark 
of the Caucasian, and his countenance, when animated, full of expres- 
sion. He was extremely social in his tastes, fond of dogs, birds, and 
pets of all descriptions, and surrounded himself with such wherever 
he lived. In his long life he lived in many places, spending the 
earnings of his literary toil with lavish carelessness, and ready, as he 
says, to spread his wings, like a bird, at any moment, letting the first 
wind waft him. 

He was a passionate lover of France, and a passionate hater of 
Prussia, Fortunately for him, he died at Dieppe before the conquest 


and humiliation of his country. 
Jonun Esten Cooke. 
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FTER the horse is stolen, the stable doors are locked. France, 
having suffered the most terrible series of defeats recorded 
in history, and having been compelled to make a humiliating treaty 
began to inquire into the causes and seek for the authors of these 
disasters. A committee of the National Asserably was accordingly 
charged with the duty of investigating the details of administration 
during the war, and, as we judge by its published reports, seems to 
have done its duty pretty thoroughly. 

These reports of the committee reveal a most scandalous condi- 
tion of affairs at the ministry of war, both under the empire and 
under the republic of September. There were leeches ready to fasten 
themselves on the country and draw blood from her weakened body ; 
there were bewildered doctors to give them the chance. We cannot, 
from what we learn, charge the officers of the government with hav- 
ing taken a share in the profits which these heartless parasites ex- 
torted from the national misfortunes ; but we cannot acquit them of 
inexcusable weakness and folly, such as would be incredible if we did 
not have before us the evidence of their existence. As for the con- 
tractors, we can only say for them that they probably violated no 
law—a fact to be regretted, since it leaves no opportunity to visit 
their real crimes with proper punishment. 

M. Riant, a member of the committee of the Assembly on con- 
tracts, has made two reports—one on the contracts made in New 
York by the French consul, and the second on the contracts made at 
the ministry of war from the beginning to the close of the war. M. 
Saint-Victor has also made a report on the contracts for provisioning 
and revictualling Paris. Other reports are to follow. All thus far 
made reveal almost incredible frauds; but we shall at this time con- 
cern ourselves with only one of the three—that mentioned above as 
the second made by M. Riant. 

It is well known that the Emperor Napoleon prided himself, when 
the war broke out, on having put the French army in perfect order 
for a campaign, and the ministers declared that all the army stores 
necessary for the longest war, including arms, ammunition, clothing, 
and provisions, were completely ready. Yet we find that, before the 
close of August, only six weeks after war was declared, contracts had 
been given out or drawn up ready for signing, to furnish the French 
army with 910,000 rifles, of three different varieties, and something 
more than 166,000,000 cartridges. The subsequent contracts carried 
up the number of guns and the millions of cartridges to amounts which 
it would be a difficult and useless task to ascertain. Of course, but 
the merest fraction of the quantities of arms and ammunition con- 
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tracted for were ever delivered. A singular fact in connection with 
nearly every contract given out may be mentioned here. When the 
minister knew perfectly well that there was but one establishment 
where a supply of a certain article could be had, and when he also 
knew that there was and must be a limit to the possible quantity of 
that article deliverable or procurable, he never hesitated to agree to 
pay a high price to any contractor who would promise to deliver more 
in a shorter space of time. The contractor, having promised an im- 
possibility, took his own time for doing any thing at all, in perfect 
(and perfectly reasonable) confidence that the minister would pay him 
his full price, as though he were doing all he had agreed to perform. 
Meanwhile the minister would have given a new contract for a further 
supply of the same unprocurable goods to another person, in the same 
absurd belief that a contract would create articles that could not be 
manufactured without a miracle. 

The first set of contracts mentioned at length by the committee is 
typical of the whole, and, though it does not exhibit all the phases of 
a minister’s imbecility and a contractor's rascality, the discoveries 
of the committee in regard to M. Chollet’s contracts are summarized 
here as a sort of “ specimen brick.” 

M. Chollet was, a long time ago, a clerk in the French War Depart- 
ment, but got a contract to supply potted meats to the army during 
the Crimean War. That conflict terminated too soon for his pur- 
poses, and he was ruined. In August, 1870, the War Minister gave 
him a contract for 20,000 Snider rifles, and 8,000,000 cartridges for 
the same arms. It should be said here that the minister knew almost 
exactly the stock of arms on hand in England, where alone Snider 
rifles are made; he knew the capacity of the factory of the Small- 
Arms Company’s factory at Birmingham, which alone manufactured 
acceptable rifles of this pattern, and he knew the price that was asked 
for them. The company offered to sell its whole stock of guns, and 
as many more as it could manufacture, at the rate of 75 francs for the 
long arm, and 82 francs and 50 centimes for the short, provided with 
a sabre-bayonet. But M. Chollet agreed to furnish the 20,000 rifles 
in fifteen days at a price of 104 francs, no distinction being made be- 
tween long and short arms. The Messrs. Eley, who had a monopoly 
of the manufacture of cartridges for the Snider rifles, offered them at 
87 francs and 80 centimes per thousand. Like the Small-Arms Com- 
pany, they would not promise to deliver the number required in a 
fortnight, and the minister therefore agreed to allow M. Chollet 120 
francs per thousand if he would deliver them in the time specified. 
It may be supposed that such a contract at least did no harm. Of 
course, it will be said, if the guns and cartridges were not delivered, 
they were not paid for. The minister might have believed that M. 
Chollet had a source of supply known only to himself, and the need 
was so great that a high price would be justified by the circumstances 
of the case. The sequel does not bear out this supposition. Let us 
watch the course of the government and of M. Chollet. 

The contractor had neither guns, cartridges, nor credit. The 
minister believed in him so fully, however, although he was agreeing 
to perform an impossibility in consideration of a high price, that, on 
the day after the contract was signed, M. Chollet received an advance 
of one million francs. As soon as he was sure of his contract, he 
wrote to the Birmingham company, ordering not twenty thousand, 
but thirteen thousand rifles, at the price which the same company had 
fixed in the preliminary negotiations with the French Government. 
The contract stipulated for the delivery of four hundred cartridges 
with each gun. At the expiration of the fortnight allowed him, Chol- 
let had delivered 1,500 guns and 2,000,000 cartridges. He finished 
the delivery of guns on the 14th December, and of cartridges on the 
28th of the same month—more than three months after the expiration 
of the fortnight allowed him. But even then, if the arms and ammuni- 
tion had been fit for service, the bargain might not have been a very 
bad one. M. Chassepot, the inventor of the arm used by the French 
infantry, was sent to England to inspect the articles furnished. He 
really inspected nothing. Chollet sent 200,000 cartridges to Dun- 
kirk. They had not been examined in England, they were not 
opened at Dunkirk. The officer in charge gave a receipt for so 
many boxes of cartridges. The guns were equally accepted without 
a test. They were guns, probably, though the cases were not opened 
until after they had been paid for, and that was enough. We shall 
see presently whether it is not probable that this gracious defer- 
ence to the honesty of M. Chollet was not expensive to France, by giv- 
ing her arms and ammunition totally unfit for the service to which they 





were designed to be put. It is certainly suspicious, even at this early 
stage of the case, that M. Boulanger, who inspected cartridges fur- 
nished by other contractors, gave the proportion that missed fire in 
the quantities examined, but that he accepted without any such state- 
ment, and without a trial, all supplied by M. Chollet. 

While the contracts above mentioned were still unfulfilled on the 
12th and 19th of November, the failure to do what he had agreed to 
having then continued more than two months, two new contracts were 
concluded with M. Chollet. He promised to deliver 30,000 Snider 
rifles and 4,000,000 cartridges. The rifles were to be paid for at 
the rate of 120 francs each (the manufacturers’ price being 75 to 83 
francs, according to the pattern, it will be remembered), and the car- 
tridges at 120 francs per 1,000; 33 francs above the manufacturers’ 
price. Only one week before, the representative of France, in Eng- 
land, was contracting with the makers for all they could furnish at 
very nearly the lowest prices named above. But M. Chollet, in 
whom the minister seemed to have a confidence that nothing could 
shake, agreed to deliver rapidly, and he got the contract. He was to 
furnish an average of 2,500 guns a week, beginning with the 15th of 
December. Of cartridges he was to deliver 600,000 a week, begin- 
ning with the 28th of December. The cartridges were all to be de. 
livered by the 8th of February, the guns by the 15th of March. On 
the 14th of January he had delivered 7,500 guns, instead of 10,000, and 
1,615,000 cartridges, instead of 1,800,000. The close of the war enabled 
him to perform his agreement at the time specified in the contracts; 
but, of course, the goods were useless when they arrived. He received 
2,000,000 francs advance on these contracts three or four weeks before 
he delivered a gun or a cartridge, and, when he sent in the articles, 
there was not a particle of inspection. He got his own price, de- 
livered at his own leisure, and sold whatever he offered. The cases 
were received in London, and, although at first there was a pretence 
of looking into them to see that they were filled with guns and am- 
munition, instead of old iron, the contract did not stipulate for any 
such inspection, and it was discontinued. The manufacturers of the 
later supplies, on the account of M. Chollet, were Birmingham gun- 
smiths of the second class, and of very indifferent reputation; but 
every thing was received without question. 

On the same dates as the last contracts mentioned, M. Chollet 
signed new contracts for, in the aggregate, 12,000,000 Chassepot car- 
tridges. The best article of Chassepot cartridge is made in France, 
but Chollet found it cheaper to get them in England. Nevertheless, 
he was to be paid 145 francs per thousand for the first 10,000,000, and 
152 francs per thousand for the other 2,000,000, the price in France at 
the time being 87 to 93 francs. Chollet was to deliver 600,000 a week, 
beginning on the first of December, and ending on the 15th of March. 
It would be tedious to tell the whole story of the contractor’s raseality, 
and the minister’s weakness, in reference to the quality of the cartridges 
furnished. A French officer, stationed at Birmingham to inspect 
them, wrote to the minister that all the makers for M. Chollet, with 
one exception, “are producing very bad and unacceptable goods ;” 
but, notwithstanding this, the minister gave positive orders to accept 
every thing he offered. By the time the armistice was concluded, 
Chollet should have furnished 5,400,000 cartridges. He had then de- 
livered 2,648,000, inferior in quality, as afterward appeared, but every 
cartridge had been accepted without trying one of them in a Chassepot 
rifle! Incredible as it may seem, among the cartridges thus accepted 
from Chollet were thousands that had been offered by other contrac- 
tors, inspected by officers who rejected them then, and afterward ac- 
cepted by the same officers from Chollet! This favored contractor 
was like the darkey, in the negro-concert scene, who wants “to take 
the second lesson first.” He furnished the 2,000,000 cartridges at 
152 francs first, and got his pay for them. After the armistice, he 
proceeded leisurely. There was an attempt at inspection, but it 
amounted to nothing. Some lots were opened and tested. There 
were a few lots where the raéés, or misses, were only five out of 100; 
but, in others, they numbered eight, and even ten, to the 100. The 
rule of the War Department was to reject all lots giving more than two 
ratés to the 100, but all Chollet’s cartridges were received. He fin- 
ished delivering the 12,000,000 on the 2d of May, instead of the 15th 
of March. 

The next contract was signed, on the 13th of December, for 12,- 
000,000 Remington cartridges, at the price of 83 francs, or about 25 
per cent, above the market price. He was to deliver 1,000,000 a week 
up to the 10th of March. By the 10th of January, when he should have 
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delivered 4,000,000, he had delivered 650,000; and more than 3,500- 
000 were delivered after the expiration of the extreme limit set. 
There would be hardly any end to the disclosure of similar irregulari- 
ties in the acts of this contractor, and in the extraordinary complai- 
“sance of the minister. Chollet had half a dozen other contracts for 
guns, cartridges, revolvers, shoes, and other articles. In every case 
he got exorbitant prices, furnished inferior goods, escaped all super- 
vision, and delayed the fulfilment of his agreements until the govern- 
ment no longer needed the material bargained for. 

We have heretofore noticed incidentally the absurdity of the con- 
duct of the minister in contracting for arms at a high price, in the hope 
of thereby stimulating a production already stimulated to its utmost. 
We haye now to notice a new phase of this singular hallucination. It 
consisted in the multiplication of contracts that could not possibly be 
executed. M. Bénédic received a contract on the Ist of September for 
25,000 Snider rifles and 10,000,000 cartridges, the whole possible pro- 
duction having, as we have seen, been already contracted for with M. 
Chollet. On this contract, at prices that were almost or quite as exces- 
sive as those paid to M. Chollet, he delivered, or rather was paid for, 
1,040 guns and 615,000 cartridges. The custom-house manifesto men- 
tioned only 588,000 cartridges as entered at Havre; but, as the car- 
tridges were not very good, the loss of 27,000, for which 4,000 francs 
were paid, was of no great consequence. This failure did not prevent the 
minister from employing M. Bénédic again and again, with no better, 
or rather, with worse results, On the 10th of October, he was the lucky 
recipient of a new contract for 2,000,000 Chassepot and 4,000,000 
Snider cartridges, all of which were to be paid for at the rate of 180 
francs per thousand, just about double the proper price. The car- 
tridges were to be delivered a 1,000,000 a week, beginning the 17th 
of October, and ending the 25th of November. On the 9th of Novem- 
ber, he had delivered 1,200,000 cartridges in all, instead of 3,000,000, 
and only 150,000 were for Chassepot guns. On that day a new con- 
tract was signed with Bénédic for another 1,000,000 Chassepot car- 
tridges at 190 francs per thousand! Just before this, an agent of 
France, an expert in the matter of gunpowder, who had been sent to 
England to see that the contracts were properly executed—a duty 
which the conduct of his superiors made a farce—wrote home that it 
would be wrong to exceed the price of 150 francs for Chassepot car- 
tridges. “He had,” says the report of M. Riant, “the good sense to 
understand that the entire capacity of the English workshops being 
absorbed by the orders already given, the concession of extravagant 
prices would not augment the production, and that the sole effect 
would be to disarrange the filling of previous orders.” This was pre- 
cisely what the minister did not have the good sense to see, and, when 
this honest man, M. Joulin, wrote oa the 6th of November—“ It is in- 
dispensable that you do not make any more cartridge contracts of any 
kind. In any case, do not exceed 150 francs. New contracts at 180 
and 190 francs will cause the greatest embarrassment "—the minister 
replied, in a note, informing him of the new Bénédic contract at 190 
francs. One would naturally suppose that the minister was under 
some delusion as to the quality of the goods furnished by Bénédic, or 
his remarkable promptness. But no. On the 14th of November he 
telegraphed to M. Joulin that “‘the goods supplied by Bénédic leave 
much to be desired in quality. Seventeen ratés to the hundred! Teli 
Muller to be more strict.” This dispatch referred to cartridges deliv- 
ered five days before the last-named contract was signed. The articles 
were not rejected, but received, paid for, and distributed to the troops. 
M. Boulanger, the inspector, who should have tested every lot offered, 
subsequently examined one case, and, out of the eight cartridges tried, 
six missed fire! He rejected the lot; Bénédic, thereupon, sold them 
to Chollet, who delivered them through the same Boulanger, and got 
his pay! Afterward Bénédic got through a lot of 122,000 cartridges, 
of which an officer who tried them said that they spoiled a gun in fir- 
ing seventeen rounds! Neither was M. Bénédic’s promptness to be 
commended any more than the quality of his goods. His contract was 
to expire on the 25th of November. On that day he had delivered, in- 
stead of the millions bargained for, 440,000, and he never delivered 
any more, fortunately for the treasury and for the French army. 

The reader will suppose that the minister had by this time ob- 
tained sufficient experience of M. Bénédic. What shall we say, then, 
of a new contract, signed November 30th, for 10,000 Snider guns ? 
They were to be delivered 2,000 a week, and the whole before the 
close of the year. The guns were all paid for on the 26th of Decem- 
The contract was not fulfilled 


ber, before one had been delivered! 








until after the middle of January; the guns were utterly worthless, 
and there are strong suspicions that one receipt for 380 rifles was 
forged. But Bénédic got his pay. Happy Bénédic! 

We need not follow the history of any one contractor or of any 
set of contracts any further. Through this long report of a hundred 
pages there is a constant display of imbecility on the part of the 
minister; of grasping avarice, rascality, and dilatoriness, on the part 
of the contractors. The inspectors seem sometimes to have tried to 
do their duty, and again they were inexcusably careless. This com- 
mittee reports that one officer professes to have inspected in forty-five 
days the following articles : 


120,000 pairs of shoes or boots; 
500,000 pounds of army bread ; 
130,000 metres of cloth ; 

25,000 pairs of pantaloons ; 

30,000 overcoats ; 

60,000 shirts ; 

88,000 neck-stocks ; 

80,000 blankets ; 

20,000 mess-bowls ; 

50,000 haversacks ; 


and other articles too numerous to mention. He would be an exceed- 
ingly good inspector who could make a thorough examination of 
120,000 pairs of shoes in six weeks. On the other hand, an inspector 
wrote concerning some Chassepot cartridges, already accepted of 
Messrs. De Sau & Dietz, and paid for, as follows: 

“The last instalments of cartridges were still worse than those 
which preceded them. The only thing that can be done is to draw 
the charge of powder, to be used as blasting-powder (!), and send the 
lead to the melting-pot! ” 

This long and sad story must be brought to a close; for, although 
the subject is by no means exhausted, there is nothing to relieve the 
monotony of the tale. We may become excited over the adventures 
of a party of bandits in the mountains of Italy, because there is, 
after all, something interesting in the daring of the ruffians, and in 
the variety there necessarily is in their life. But there was nothing 
heroic about these contractors or the minister; and the story of one 
is the story of all, The contractors saw a tempting chance to grow 
rich upon the misfortunes of their country. The chance was thrust 
upon them. There was no danger in availing themselves of the op- 
portunity. The Minister of War took all the responsibility, and they 
had all the profits. When they could not deliver the goods they had 
agreed to deliver at the time fixed, he extended it, although the high 
prices were in consideration of the promptness to which they alsc 
agreed, As for the price, they could have whatever they wanted, 
When they sent a cargo of arms to France, there was no use to see 
whether the number stated in the bill of lading was correct, or 
whether the guns were of iron or of tin; whether the cartridges were 
filled with powder or with sawdust. It was a chance to make money 
rapidly, without any risk whatever. If the contractor found that he 
could not keep his bargain as to time, he persuaded the minister to 
advance him a million or two, and then the goods must be received 
when he was ready to deliver them, or the treasury must lose the 
whole sum advanced. This is the story of every contractor, except 
that sometimes small lots of goods were rejected, for the sake of ap- 
pearances, when offered by one contractor, to be received from an- 
other without inspection at a higher price. The committee reckons 
that, of the 25,000,000 francs expended in the purchase of material 
of war under contracts signed between the 26th of August and the 
close of December, there was an excess above the proper price of 
7,940,390 francs. This statement is probably not in the least exag- 
gerated, but it does not begin to tell the worst side of the story. If 
the French army had been better supplied in consequence, even this 
great waste might have been pardoned. But it was all a delusion. 

“We shall soon be all right,” said the minister; “see our con- 
tracts!” 

And, although he was a man of ordinary sense, he leaned upon 
that broken reed. The people and the army did the same, The sup- 
plies grew constantly worse. Bullets fit only for the melting-pot were 
served out to the Army of the Loire. Their guns, of inferior makc, 
were quickly disabled by the use of improper ammunition, and no 
wonder defeat followed defeat. We by no means assert that this was 
the controlling, or even an important cause, of the French failure, 
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That would, very likely, have come any way. But it certainly made 
the failure more sudden and complete, and disheartened the troops 
more than the miserable collapse of French generalship. 

The conclusions of the committee contrast painfully with the 
revelations of the report. Public sentiment in France must be 
satisfied with the exposure of the scandal, but there can be no 
punishment for either minister or contractors. The only recom- 
mendations of the committee are “to the Minister of War that he 
treat as they deserve the subordinates who have compromised his de- 
partment, and that he oversee the performance of suspicious con- 
tracts; and to the Minister of Justice that he take legal steps against 
those whose actions fall under the jurisdiction of French tribunals.” 
In accordance with this suggestion, one of the contractors named in 
the report, one Laviviére, is in custody, but, unless the laws are 
stretched, as they were in order that examples might be made of the 
Communists, he cannot be made a scape-goat for the many sins of his 
brother contractors, because he has probably violated no law. The 
whole difficulty arose out of the wretched system for which the em- 
pire was responsible, but which the republic could not amend in the 
haste and flurry, the helpless fear and despair, of the great invasion. 





AMONG THE WILLOWS. 


BOUT two and a half miles north of Wilmington, Delaware, and 
skirting the Brandywine for three miles, lies a narrow strip of 
land, known as the Dupont Powder-yards, wherein the beauties of Na- 
ture and the toils and dangers of industry are strangely mingled. Long 
avenues of greenest willow-shade and turf, soft as velvet and spangled 
with daisies, give to this enclosure an almost park-like appearance. 
Here grow the bluest violets of the spring-time, and, from the oppo- 
site woody shore, Autumn’s gay banners droop glowing to the water’s 
edge. Ferns, rivalling the choicest pets of the conservatory, are 
found in the mossy ravines, and the scarlet flame of the cardinal- 
flower lights up many a shady retreat. But, as a suggestive contrast 
to the surrounding beauty, throughout the length of this Eden run 
the iron lines of a horse-railroad, and here and there, crouching back 
against the hill-sides, like grim giants bracing themselves for a spring, 
stand structures of heaviest masonry—the powder-mills. 

Properly speaking, the powder-works consist of three distinct 
yards—the upper containing one, the lower two, and the middle yard, 
or Hagley, three sets of mills. In the upper yard there is a large re- 
finery for the preparation of saltpetre and the clarifying of the acids 
extracted from the willows. 

From the coal-houses, where the wood is charred, the composition 
is carried forward through a succession of rolling and graining mills ; 
thence to the glazing-mill and dry-house—gaining in dangerous prop- 
erties with each change—until finally it reaches the packing-house 
and the acme of its fearful power. 

“ Only a rolling-mill,” is a reassuring phrase in time of an explo- 
sion, but the word “ packing-house” carries a thrill of horror to 
every heart. The consternation in the neighborhood upon such oc- 
casions is most distressing. No sooner has the violent burst sounded 
forth its terrific alarm than the whole population is out, with eyes 
raised to the sky. Sometimes several seconds elapse ere the smoke 
rises ; but, when at length the heavy, sullen cloud rolls up with the 
ery, “Lower yard!” “ Upper yard!” or “ Hagley!” as the case may 
be, shrieking women and sobbing children rush simultaneously to the 
scene of the disaster. But a wise and necessary precaution has been 
before them. The gates are locked. And, though their anxiety is a 
sight to move the stoutest heart, they can only wait till a loved face 
appears to relieve their anguish ; till a dear one’s mangled form is 
carried forth; or worse—until the sadly-significant news that such a 
one is missing passes tremulously from mouth to mouth. Only those 
who have witnessed the silent, subdued men gliding along the creek- 
side, carrying staffs and saltpetre-bags, and searching diligently among 
the brushwood and withered leaves as boys seek for nuts, know fully 
what that word missing means. 

The danger being so great, and the accidents so terrific, it seems 
almost incredible that men should be found willing to engage in the 
business. But there is seldom a scarcity of hands When Paddy 
grows tired of “ working on the canawl,” or delving in the deep cuts 
of the railway, the light labor and good wages of the powder-mills 
offer a tempting change. And, though Nora may bewail the sad fate 








of herself and “the childer” in case he should be “blown up,” it 
generally ends in Patrick running the risk. 

A provision, amounting almost to the dignity of life-insurance, 
may have some weight with the more thoughtful. The liberality of 
the Messrs. Dupont does much to soften the suffering of bereavement. 
It was their custom during many years—and I presume is still—to 
give to the wives of powdermen killed in the works one hundred dol- 
lars per year and a free house so long as they remain widows. To 2 
frugal, energetic woman this is of great assistance, and there are well- 
known cases of widows who have not only raised their families in re- 
spectability, but have been able to bestow upon their children the ad- 
vantages of a liberal education. 

The month of May is the harvest of the willows. Coming from 
all directions toward the powder-works, wagons may then be seen 
piled high with willow-branches, some in their natural green state and 
tufted here and there with leaves; others peeled, and looking at a 
little distance like huge masses of yellowish ivory. There is scarcely 
a farmer for miles around but bas a group of willows shading his 
spring-house, or a line of their green boughs fringing the brook in 
his meadow-pasture. Every three or four years the faithful trees are 
deprived of their branches and left standing like dejected Samsons 
shorn of their locks. But it is not for long. Before the wild-roses 
of June have vanished from the hedges, the ugly scars of the hatchet 
are hidden by a growth of fresh young twigs, which, when another 
summer comes around, will be well on their way toward a second 
harvest. Few crops are more remunerative—six dollars per cord be- 
ing the price given for green branches, or eight dollars if the bark is 
removed. The greater part of the peeling, however, is done in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the works. Here and there along the creek-side, 
scattered about in the glad May sunshine, are seen busy groups—old 
men whose white locks float in the gentle breeze, brisk matrons, and 
deft-handed children. It makes a pretty picture, especially when the 
little ones, grown tired of the monotonous task, run away for a chase 
after butterflies, or to gather the golden dandelions by the margin of 
the stream. 

Two dollars per cord is the price given for peeling. When the 
branches are large, this pays excellently, but a load of slender boughs 
is a sore vexation. The bark is also the property of the peeler, and, 
throughout the summer, this aromatic fuel keeps the pot boiling in 
many a cottage-home. In the evening, when the bright sunshine has 
vanished, and the songs of the birds are stilled, when the glow of a 
lantern hung upon a tree above each band of workers reveals their 
whereabouts, and adds to the festal appearance, the force is largely 
increased. Young men from the powder-yards, maidens from the fac- 
tories, and servants from the neighboring farms, gather there then for 
pastime and company. It is their casino. When Kate brushes the 
lint of her loom from her dark curls, she ties a bright ribbon around 
them ; and Molly, hurrying through her dairy-work, dons a fresh, 
white apron. For who knows whom they may meet among the 
willows ?— 

** Mony lads’ and laeses’ fates 
Are there o’ nights decided.” 

It is now that popular peelers prosper. An old man with a large 
fund of anecdote, or a shrewd woman who will promise the young 
folks a party when the season is over, gains much help from these 
merry amateurs, and the lagging cords of glistening branches are 
soon piled high by their dexterous fingers. Until a late hour their 
laughter echoes over the quiet creek, and the lonely night-hand, going 
to “ change his mill” far down the yard, is cheered by the gay songs 
borne to him along the water. 

A prominent characteristic of these people is their superstition. 
Living in the midst of hourly danger, and familiar with sudden and 
awful calamity, it is little wonder that their credulous natures seek to 
lay hold upon the unseen and supernatural. If you have a taste for 
ghostly legends, leave the merrier company and go where the gleam 
of a lantern falls upon a group of withered crones and awe-faced chil- 
dren. Take a seat upon the fragrant bark, and listen to their con- 
versation. From it you may learn of spectral forms who nightly face 
the scene of their earthly labors. You will hear that no explosion 
ever took place but was foretold by these fearful visitants, and that 
no poor powderman was ever rudely summoned to the spirit-world, 
but was first called thither by the well-known voice of a departed 
comrade 

A. M. Davis. 
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HE wide-spread and enthusiastic response 

of the people to the urgent needs of the 
sufferers by the recent Chicago fire does man- 
kind credit. It was, no doubt, a duty for the 
people everywhere, in the face of such a ca- 
lamity, to hasten and render what service was 
possible to ameliorate the tremendous mis- 
fortune, but the alacrity and heartiness with 
which even a duty may be performed, deserve 
recognition and applause. It is now important 
that the vast sums raised throughout Christen- 
dom for the benefit of the sufferers should be 
utilized to the best advantage. The money 
sent to the relief of Chicago cannot, in any 
just sense, be considered as a charity in its or- 
dinary meaning ; and yet, if the reports from 
that city be trustworthy, some of the evils 
that inevitably flow from a distribution of 
public aid seem to exist. After the first im- 
perative necessities in such a calamity are pro- 
vided for, a community appears naturally to 
divide into two classes, one that is too proud 
and self-dependent to receive aid, and another 
that makes public support an excuse for idle- 
ness. It too often happens that charity 
reaches this latter class, who, unabashed, 
clamor for eleemosynary aid, while a large 
body of worthy but reticent sufferers remain 
unassisted. And, not only this, but a too lib- 
eral distribution of charity, often acts as an 
obstacle to the efforts of many people to re- 
establish those industries by which they may 
hope to regain their fortunes. It is difficult 
to obtain labor when laborers have public 
funds to draw from, and enterprises of pith 
and moment are thus prevented or restricted. 
Some such state of affairs is said to have 
existed in Chicago. But the contributions 
sent to the unfortunate city are in the hands 
of a well-selected and judicious committee, 
who, no doubt, as soon as the first urgent 
pressure was removed, took measures to sift 
out those who needed and were worthy of aid 
from those who only made the condition of 
things an opportunity for idleness or extortion. 
The greatest permanent sufferers by the fire 
were, doubtless, the small dealers, the traders, 
mechanics, manufacturers, who employed a 
small capital in business, and who found 
their resources swept out of existence, and 
no means at hand by which to reéstablish 
themselves. If the funds so liberally be- 
stowed could, in part, be utilized to replace 
this class of people in their former posi- 
tion, a permanent advantage would result. 
Employment for workmen would at once ex- 
ist ; the thousand-and-one small trades, which, 
after all, are the main prosperity of every 
community, would revive; and the millions 
collected for charity, instead of being ex- 
pended in soup-shops, would act upon the 
sources of prosperity, and set to work those 
forces of demand and supply which alone 
render cities possible. A general committee 
can probably do little more than respond to 
the pressure of immediate want. For this 
purpose their means should be ample; but it 
may be questioned whether, if instead of a 
general and unorganized contribution, bet- 
ter results would not ensue, in cases of this 
kind, if the different professions and trades 





throughout the country were to organize into a 
sort of spontaneous guilds, each body select- 
ing its own committee for distribution, and 
aiming to serve, not those who demand char- 
ity, but those only who by timely aid may be 
set upon their feet again and saved from ruin. 
The object of this would not be to abridge 
the services of a general committee, but to 
supplement them. There is danger, in a ca- 
lamity of this kind, that sensitive, refined, and 
worthy people remain unhelped, because they 
will not apply for aid; to this class men of 
their own professions or guild would have an 
access that others would not, and hence the 


advantage of organizations such as we suggest. 


In these things methods are as important as 
means; and it cannot be too often enforced 
that the assistance which sets in operation 
the machinery by which men may aid them- 
selves is often as advantageous as the mere 
giving of charity is hurtful. 





Now and then, in the career of the 
opera-manager, even in the United States, 
there comes a streak of luck which, with only 
ordinary prudence, leads on to wealth and 
glory. Some tenor catches the popular fancy, 
or a prima-donna becomes the fashion. Little 
schemes for stirring up the public and pleas- 
ing the critics may then be safely laid aside. 
Dollars flow into the box-office of their own 
accord. Seats are all filled. Ribbons and 
laces and diamonds glitter in parterre and 
baleony. The “ flower-business” ceases to 
be a humbug, and the semi-professional gen- 
tlemen, who stand by the lobby-doors and 
furnish applause to order, are deprived of 
their customary free tickets. If we say that 
Mr. Strakosch has fallen upon such golden 
days, we do not mean to imply that his pros- 
perity is undeserved. But any old impressario 
—for instance, Mr. Maretzek—will tell us 
that in the opera-business the reward of merit 
is bankruptcy oftener than any thing else, and 
the favor of the public a matter of caprice. 
It is in great part through caprice that the 
city which listened coldly to Grisi and Mario 
has thrown itself madly at the feet of Chris- 
tine Nilsson. Nevertheless, it is a caprice in 
which we can plead the example of many a 
capital of Europe for our justification. The 
censure which a few of the severer critics 
have passed upon Nilsson’s sentimental style 
and imperfect vocalism may be all deserved— 
as we truly think it is—and yet there is some- 
thing in her art, some rare quality in her di- 
vine gift of voice, which stamps her as one 
of the great singers of our time. What need 
to inquire too closely wherein the charm con- 
sists? What need to ask whether there is 
not an elegance of phrasing which she has 
not learned, a smoothness and an ease in de- 
livery which she has not yet cultivated? It 
is enough to know that, when she comes upon 
the scene, every eye is fascinated, and every 
ear is pleased. Her reception at her first ap- 
pearance on the operatic stage was a curious 
and perhaps a disappointing one. In the 
concert-room she had given evidence of ex- 
traordinary dramatic powers, and the public 
waited with impatience for their fuller de- 
velopment. When the fair Lucia came for- 
ward that evening, stepping briskly into the 
dim light of the park scene in the first act 
of the opera, there was almost a pause of ex- 





pectation, as if the people waited for a new 
revelation of art, which should make all pre- 
vious Lucias forgotten. Through the first 
act, and nearly through the second, the au- 
dience remained in this unconscious sus- 
pense. There was no lack of novelty in 
Nilsson’s interpretation of the character. She 
made the heroine more earnest, and we fear 
we must say less lovable, than the Lucia to 
whom we have been used for so many years. 
Her action abounded in strong contrasts, just 
as her singing alternated between a vigor that 
was almost declamatory and a delicacy that 
was sometimes over-refined. But in the be- 
trothal scene, at the end of the act, the dor- 
mant genius woke to life, and the audience 
roused itself to a perfectly electrical enthu- 
siasm. The mad-scene renewed the deep im- 
pression; and, when the Northern beauty, 
with her spiritual eyes, her delicate counte- 
nance, and her clear, pure, cold voice, passed 
out of sight amid the echoes of the Spargi di 
qualche pianto, there could be no question 
that the Academy had witnessed one of the 
most genuine triumphs in its whole history. 
It was not a triumph of voice, for we have 
heard many voices that were richer and more 
brilliant, and some that were even purer. It 
was not a triumph of strictly musical art, for 
there are at least three women now in Ameri- 
ca who in that particular are greatly Nilsson’s 
superiors. It was not wholly a dramatic tri- 
umph, either; but it was the effect of a com- 
bination of gifts which are not often united 
in one person, all vitalized and intensified by 
the undefinable magnetism of a fascinating 
personal presence. 


In certain local reforms, the English 
Government is in these days more enterprising 
than our own. We wish it could be said, for 
instance, that, in the matter of postal facili- 
ties, the department at Washington were ani- 
mated by the energetic spirit which seems to 
prevail at St. Martin’s-le-Grand. Already the 
English Post-office sends a letter weighing an 
ounce for a penny, while we pay one-third 
more for one-half that weight. The introduc- 
tion of postal cards, by which a communica. 
tion may be sent in writing on an open card 
—this card being provided by the office—for 
a halfpenny, though it has brought with it 
some abuses, has been attended by very great 
convenience to the public, while the Post- 
office has increased its income. The assump- 
tion by the British Post-office of the tele- 
graphs of the United Kingdom has resulted 
in a most gratifying success, yielding a large 
revenue to the state, and being a “ sweet 
boon” to all the world; and already there 
are projects for establishing a close net-work 
of telegraphic lines and offices in London it- 
self, so that messages may be sent at any time 
from one part of the town to the other fora 
matter of two or three pence. Possibly we 
are not yet thickly settled enough to make 
such an experiment succeed with us; but, 
when the time comes for the government as- 
sumption of telegraphs, it will be a very great 
benefit to everybody except the telegraphic 
monopolies. Mr. Scudamore, the active man- 
ager of the British Post-office, must be one 
of the busiest men extant. He seems never 
to tire of springing a reform upon the bewil- 
dered Londoners. He is surely a man of 
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imagination, for he idealizes a subject, and 
then, with his administrative wand, converts 
the ideal into reality. There is no rest for 
Parliament, the postmaster-general, or post- 
office clerkdom, while he is at the helm. He 
is one of those practical radicals who rarely 
reach official power, but, when they do, leave 
the stamp of their characters on new and per- 
manent systems. He is a philanthropist as 
well as a genius; the father as well as the 
mentor and chief of his clerks. A device of 
his, which has just been put in operation, is 
worthy of an official Howard. Recognizing 
that variety is the spice of life, and occasional 
change of air a tonic to the human system, 
he has organized a system by which he per- 
mits “the temporary transfer of clerks from 
town to country—from city to sea-side sta- 
tions.” Thus the city clerk gets a breath of 
mountain and moorland or sea air, while the 
country or sea-side clerk has a luxurious peep 
at the bustle and splendor of the town—and 
all this—no light thing—is accomplished by 
the fortunate wit and good-nature of the in- 
domitable Scudamore. Would such a detail 
as this be too insignificant for the considera- 
tion of the eminent men who compose our 
civil service commission? Why could not 
this latest Scudamorian idea be so stretched 
as to include all our officials, or most of them ? 
All government employés who are good and 
trusty should be made as comfortable as pos- 
sible without injuring the service, and those 
who are not should be, as Mr. Disraeli would 
say, “ eliminated.” 


—— In reading, recently, the diary of that 
most indefatigable old diner-out and delight- 
fully garrulous gossip, Henry Crabb Robin- 
son, we were struck and delighted with his 
description of his first ride on a railway-train. 
He went in the second class of “ steam-car- 
riages ;” there were five of these hitched to- 
gether, “in each of which were placed open 
seats for the traveller, four and four facing 
each other; but all were not full; and, be- 
sides, there was a close carriage, and also a 
machine for luggage. The fare was four shil- 
lings for the thirty-one miles. Every thing 
went on so rapidly that I had scarcely the 
power of observation.” Mr. Robinson found 
that the pace was gentle for a minute or two, 
and was constantly varying; on setting out 
there was a slight jolt, but once in motion 
“ we proceeded as smoothly as possible.” The 
“machine” produced little smoke or steam. 
It was then (1833) quite uncertain whether 
railways would be remunerative. Our enter- 
taining diarist was perfectly amazed to find 
that the journey between Manchester and 
Liverpool could be made “ certainly at the 
rate of twenty miles an hour!” and he thought 
it wondrous that, as the trains passed each 
other, he could not discern the features of 
the passengers in the one passing his train. 
Have you ever observed how naive, and hon- 
est, and simple, and quaint, these wonderings 
of people of a former age at things perfectly 
familiar to ourselves seem to us? We some- 
how think of the writers, say of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, as if they 
were more simple, “ childlike, and bland,” 
than the folks of ourown day. In their style 
we have a half-unconscious notion of guile- 





lessness, and their sayings seem the blunt- 
ness of a kind of innocence, especially when 
they refer to things as mysteries which we 
experience as the most commonplace realities 
of every-day life. They did not know so 
much as we do, and hence seem free from the 
corruption which comes with knowledge. Old 
Pepys, who wrote the diary in Charles II.’s 
time, is spoken of as “an honest, quaint old 
fellow ;” yet Pepys was as great a rascal, in 
the matter of peculation, as could be found 
at Washington in 1871, and as unfaithful in 
his domestic relations as the gayest fldneur 
of the Paris boulevard, Will the future gen- 
erations, four or five centuries hence, look 
upon us as we do upon the people of the 
Tudor or Stuart eras? Will Longfellow’s 
“Evangeline” read as queerly to them as 
Chaucer’s “ Canterbury Tales ” and Spenser’s 
“Faerie Queene” do to us? Shall we be 
laughed at for raving over the ocean tele- 
graph, the Pacific Railroad, the Mont-Cenis 
Tunnel, and the sewing-machine? Are we to 
be thought, in the far future, “quaint” and 
“honest old fellows,” and to be looked down 
upon with amused condescension by beings 
endowed with an as yet unconceived store of 
learning? Inasmuch as, by looking around 
us, we find many dim mysteries, moral and 
scientific, everywhere confronting us and in- 
spiring us with awe, it seems probable that 
the fate of the ancients will be ours when we, 
too, are ancients. 


—— A promenade in Broadway, or in any 
of the streets where new buildings are in pro- 
cess of erection, is attended by a class of 
risks to which the people of foreign cities are 
rarely exposed. Every square or two the 
promenader is required to walk under masses 
of iron or of stone which workmen are hoist- 
ing to their places in the walls of the new 
buildings, and which hang suspended in mid- 
air by ropes of no very assuring thickness. 
It is, of course, certain that precautions are 
taken to prevent accidents, but we all know 
how familiarity with danger relaxes care, and 
it may be questioned whether it is right to 
expose the public to risks with no other se- 
curity than the precautionary wisdom of ir- 
responsible individuals. These overhanging 
masses of iron and stone look dangerous, 
and very likely are often really insecure. The 
crowd that pass below, usually in entire ig- 
norance of what is suspended over them, are, 
no doubt, sometimes on the verge of a calam- 
ity which they little dream of. In English 
cities the people in the streets are protected 
from risks of this kind by the intervention 
of the authorities. Builders are required to 
erect over the sidewalk powerful platforms 
of heavy beams, which protect the people be- 
low, not only from every chance brick, but 
which are sufficiently strong to resist the 
weight of even heavy bodies. Upon these plat- 
forms the builders gather their bricks and 
stones, so that not only is the sidewalk pro- 
tected, but the street is kept free from build- 
ing-materials. Sooner or latera frightful ac- 
cident will occur in our streets in consequence 
of a mass of building-material being precipi- 
tated upon the heads of unwary people below, 
and then the public will awake to the neces- 
sity of enforcing precautionary measures sim- 
ilar to those employed in London. 





Miscellany. 


The Burning of Rome. 


P ‘. every thing connected with great fires 
has a peculiar interest at the present 
time, we reproduce the narrative of the his- 
torian Tacitus concerning the conflagration 
which occurred at Rome, a. p. 64: “* There fol- 
lowed a dreadful disaster; whether fortuitously 
or by the wicked contrivance of the prince 
(Nero), is not determined, for both are as- 
serted by historians—but, of all the calamities 
which ever befell this city from the rage of 
fire, this was the most terrible and severe. It 
broke out in that part of the Circus which is 
contiguous to Mounts Palatine and Ceelius; 
where, by reason of shops in which were kept 
such goods as minister aliment to fire, the mo- 
ment it commenced it acquired strength, and, 
being accelerated by the wind, it spread at 
once through the whole extent of the Circus ; 
for neither were the houses secured by en- 
closures nor the temples environed with walls ; 
nor was there any other obstacle to intercept 
its progress; but the flame, spreading every 
way impetuously, invaded first the lower re- 
gions of the city, then mounted to the higher; 
then, again ravaging the lower, it baffled every 
effort to extinguish it by the rapidity of its de- 
structive course, and from the liability of the 
city to conflagration in consequence of the nar- 
row and intricate alleys, and the irregularity 
of the streets in ancient Rome. Add to this the 
wailings of terrified women, the infirm condi- 
tion of the aged, and the helplessness of child- 
hood; such as strove to provide for them- 
selves, and those who labored to assist others ; 
these dragging the feeble, those waiting for 
them; some hurrying, others lingering—alto- 
gether created a scene of universal confusion 
and embarrassment; and, while they looked 
back upon the danger in their rear, they often 
found themselves beset before and on their 
sides; or, if they had escaped into the quarters 
adjoining, these, too, were already seized by 
the devouring flames; even the parts which 
they believed remote and exempt were found 
to be in the same distress. At last, not know- 
ing what to shun or where to seek sanctuary, 
they crowded the streets and lay along the 
open fields. Some, from the loss of their whole 
substance, even the means of their daily sus- 
tenance ; others, from affliction for their rela- 
tives, whom they had not been able to snatch 
from the flames—suffered themselves to perish 
in them, though they had opportunity for es- 
cape. Neither dared any man attempt to check 
the fire, so repeated were the menaces of many 
who forbade to extinguish it, and because oth- 
ers openly threw firebrands with loud declara- 
tions that ‘ they had one who authorized them ;’ 
whether they did it that they might plunder 
with the less restraint, or in consequence of 
orders given. Nero, who was at the juncture 
sojourning at Antium, did not return to the 
city till the fire approached that quarter of his 
house which connected the palace with the gar- 
dens of Mecenas; nor could it, however, be 
prevented from devouring the house and pal- 
ace, and every thing around. But, for the re- 
lief of the people thus destitute and driven 
from their dwellings, he opened the field of 
Mars and the monumental edifices erected by 
Agrippa, and even his own gardens, Ile like- 
wise reared temporary houses for the reception 
of the forlorn multitude, and from Ostia and 
the neighboring cities were brought up the 
river household necessaries, and the price of 
grain was reduced to three sesterces the meas- 
ure. All of which proceedings, though of a 
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popular character, were thrown away, because 
arumor had become universally current that, 
at the very time when the city was in flames, 
Nero, going on the stage of his private theatre, 
sang ‘The Destruction of Troy,’ assimilating 
the present disaster to that catastrophe of an- 
cient times. At length, on the sixth day the 
conflagration was stayed, at the foot of Es- 
quile, by pulling down an immense number 
of buildings, so that an open space, and, as it 
were, void air, might check the raging element 
by breaking the continuity. But, ere the con- 
sternation had subsided, the fire broke out 
afresh, with no little violence, but in regions 
more spacious, and, therefore, with less de- 
struction of human life, but more extensive 
havoc was made of the temples and porticoes 
dedicated to amusement. . . . Nero seemed to 
aim at the glory of building a new city, and 
calling it by his own name; for, of the four- 
teen sections into which Rome is divided, four 
were still standing entire, three were levelled 
with the ground, and in the seven others there 
remained only here and there a few remnants 
of houses, shattered and half consumed. It 
were no very easy task to recount the number 
of tenements and temples which were lost, but 
the following, most venerable for antiquity and 
sanctity, were consumed: that dedicated by 
Servius Tullius to the moon; the temple and 
great altar consecrated by Evander, the Arca- 
dian, to Hercules while present; the chapel 
vowed by Romulus to Jupiter Stator; the pal- 
ace of Numa, with the temple of Vesta, and in 
it the tutelar gods of Rome. Moreover, the 
treasures accumulated by so many victories, 
the beautiful productions of Greek artists, an- 
cient writings of authors celebrated for genius, 
and till then preserved entire, were consumed ; 
and, though great was the beauty of the city in 
its renovated form, the older inhabitants re- 
membered many decorations of the ancient 
which could not be replaced in the modern 
city.” 


The Coinage of Germany. 


Considering the wealth and intelligence of 
Germany, the condition of its coinage is as- 
tonishing. The traveller in that country who 
desires to understand how his money goes, 
finds himself involved in an endless series of 
embarrassing calculations. He enters Ger- 
many, we will suppose, by way of Belgium, 
where he pays francs and cents. As soon as 
he has crossed the Prussian frontier at Her- 
besthal, on the road to Cologne, he is called 
upon for thalers and silver groschen. At Co- 
logne he takes, let us say, the steamer for a 
long day’s voyage-up the Rhine to Mayence, 
and, after paying for his breakfast, dinner, and 
perhaps supper, and for sundry intermediate 
potations of various liquids, he flatters himself 
that he understands the coinage of the coun- 
try, and might defy any waiter on board the 
steamer to impose upon him to the extent of a 
single groschen. He arrives at Mayence at ten 
o'clock at night, engages a porter to carry his 
baggage to an hotel, and is convinced that he 
has something yet to learn when that porter 
demands to be paid in kreutzers. However, 
within twenty-four hours he has become as 
familiar with florins and kreutzers as he was 
the day before with thalers and silver groschen. 
But, perhaps, on his way south, he stops at 
Strasbourg to inspect the ruins of the recent 
siege ; and here his hotel-bill is made out in 
francs, and we may suppose that he offers in 
payment a Prussian bank-note for thalers, 
which he has obtained at Cologne or May- 
ence, and that he desires to procure a supply 
of florins for use farther south. The rule that 
four thalers= seven florins = fifteen francs, 





even if it were exact, which it is not, is dif- 
ficult of application. You left Mayence with 
a lot of North-German money, which is use- 
less farther south, and you leave Strasbourg 
with a Jot of French coins, many of which be- 
come useless as soon as you pass Kehl. Of 
course, if you empty your pockets of these in- 
cumbrances tke loss is small, but it does not 
seem unreasonable to require that there should 
be no loss at all. It is true that at railway 
stations, and hotels, and principal shops in 
South Germany, the thaler of North Germany 
is always taken at the value of 1# florins, but 
it is easy for a traveller to find himself in 
places where the people with whom he deals 
do not like the look of it, and where the franc 
of France, Belgium, or Italy, is regarded with 
even smaller favor. Even among florins, there 
is the distinction between the German florin, 
1s. 8d., and the Austrian florin, 1s. 11d., and 
this distinction may easily be overlooked by a 
traveller making hasty payments by imperfect 
light. Then, again, after leaving Freiburg and 
Basle behind him, the traveller probably stops 
for a night at Schaffhausen to view the Rhine- 
fall, and here a Swiss landlord propounds a 
theory of his own as to the comparative value 
of francs, in which he makes out his bill, and 
of florins, in which you propose to pay him. 
Leaving Schaffhausen and the small piece of 
Switzerland which, for the mystification of 
travellers, has been placed north of the Rhine, 
you arrive at Constance, which, although south 
of the Rhine, is German, and here you get 
Swiss coins given in change, which nobody 
will take back. The landlord of an excellent 
hotel at Constance, who speaks English and 
French tolerably, and German as his native 
tongue, presents his daily bill of fare and wine- 
carte, with prices marked in florins and kreut- 
zers, and makes out his bill to a customer in 
frances and cents. This landlord, being lately 
asked to deduct the amount of his bill from an 
English £5 note taken at 125 francs, and to pay 
the balance partly in napoleons and partly in 
florins, honestly confessed that this financial 
operation was beyond his power, and begged 
to be allowed to pay the entire balance in na- 
poleons and francs. 


Lightning-rods, 


The essentials of a good rod are: that it 
shall be well and firmly set, having points 
above the highest portions of the building, and 
enough of them to protect all the salient 
places; that it shall be solid to the ground, or, 
if made in joints, firmly united; it must be 
large enough to carry off any probable amount 
of fluid falling upon it; not more than two 
separate points should join one stem to the 
ground, and the lower terminus must go far 
enough into the ground to reach moist earth ; 
if the ground-end has several branches, it is 
all the better; if placed in a bed of charcoal, 
it is still better, as that is a good conductor, 
and also prevents rust to some extent. 

The conducting power of copper is four or 
five times that of iron, and that fact has led to 
the manufacture of light copper rods, which 
have not substance enough to witlistand the 
heat, and so melt when severely tested. Some 
manufacturers assert that nothing better than 
a half-inch iron rod has yet been devised, and 
that substance is as much needed as surface to 
constitute first-class conducting ability. 

It is very uncertain how large an area a rod 
of a given height will protect. Different 
French electricians have rated it as a circular 
space of a radius from one to three times the 
height of the rod above the highest part of 
that to which it is attached; but little confi- 
dence can be placed in these conclusions. 





The electrical conditions of the atmosphere 
are not uniform, and the discharges may move 
so as not to be influenced by a rod. Dis- 
charges may occur laterafly—such bave been 
known to pass horizontally through the atmos- 
phere a great distance and strike, with the 
most destructive violence, intervening or op- 
posing objects. One mast of a ship has been 
struck, while another taller one, which had a 
rod attached, was untouched. These facts, 
however, instead of furnishing arguments 
against rods, only illustrate the importance of 
having al/ the exposed points protected. 

By a great multiplication of conductors, the 
accumulation of electricity is silently disposed 
of ; thus it is that houses in close-built cities, 
ships clustered at the wharves, large quantities 
of iron in warehouses, etc., are seldom struck, 
because the electrical equilibrium is maintained 
silently. If a metal rod were extended from a 
cloud to the earth, no lightning would be seen, 
because the fluid would pass and repass, and 
the equilibrium be preserved. Clouds passing 
low over cities lose their electricity silently— 
by the church-spires, usually. 

Isolated prominent objects are most fre- 
quently struck ; single trees, detached houses, 
barns, haystacks, and the like, suffer oftenest. 
Practical men and rod-manufacturers say that 
lightning strikes three times as often in the 
country as in town, in proportion to the num- 
ber of buildings, and that ten rods are used in 
the country to one in the city, in proportion to 
the houses. 

Ascending currents of air from chimneys, 
drafts of air through open windows and doors, 
sharp edges and corners of elevated cornices, 
the peak of a roof, or a nail protruding, furnish 
favorable points for lightning to drop upon un- 
der favoring circumstances. 

Metal stands to electricity simply in the 
office of a conductor. It furnishes as natural a 
channel for it to flow in as the bed of a river 
presents to water, and hence the utility of a 
lightning-rod is self-evident. Keep the points 
bright, the fastenings insulated, the connec- 
tions perfect, have it well set, avoid a small 
wire when a good mass of metal is needed, 
and an investment in a rod will be a judicious 
one. 
It is also suggested that they be placed 
upon that side of a building from which thun- 
der-storms most frequently approach. Build- 
ings with highly-combustible stocks, very tall 
structures, or high flue-stacks, should not be 
without lightning-protectors. 


Density of Population in New Eng- 
land. 
In 1860 the census showed the density of 
the population of the several New-England 
States to be as follows : 


Persons to 
States. Sq. miles. each eq. mile 
ere 31,766 . 20.9 
New Hampshire... 9,280 35.1 
Vermont .......... 10,212 34.8 
Massachusetts ..... 7,800 157.8 
Rhode Island...... 1,300 166.9 
Connecticut........ 4,674 98.4 


No other State in the Union came quite up 
to Connecticut, New York showing 84.3 persons 
to the square mile, and New Jersey 80.7. By 
the census of 1870 the density of population in 
Massachusetts is shown to be 185.6, and in 
Rhode Island 206. The latter is, therefore, the 
most densely populated State in the Union. 
If the whole of New England were as closely 
populated as Massachusetts, it would have 
over 11,500,000 inhabitants. If the ratio in 
Rhode Island generally prevailed, the popula- 
tion of New England would reach to about 12,- 
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740,000. And yet it would seem that our | before the late war, to grant a concession to 


smallest State has no exceptional capacity to 
sustain population. Its soil, of course, does 
not feed the numbers upon it—that being a 
matter of no consequence in these days of 
general intercommunication. If the ratio of 
Rhode Island were applied to the whole area 
of the United States, after knocking off more 
than half a million of square miles for waste 
lands, water, etc., leaving about three millions 
of square miles for residence, we should have 
the respectable national population of 618,- 
000,000—or about one-half of the present esti- 
mated population of the globe. 


A Church-going Belle. 


A dainty little bonnet, 

The sweetest marabout, 

A sea of tawny wavelets 

O’er forehead white as snow, 

A brace of sparkling sapphires, 

Two cheeks of rosy dye, 

A pair of lips of ruby, 

And a fascinating sigh. 
Think’st thou she goes to worship ? 
Ah |! it is difficult to tell, 
But it’s plain both saints and sinners 
Worship that Sabbath belle. 


A tightly-fitting bodice, 
Costume all brocaded, 
Short petticoats with flounces, 
In endless colors braided, 
Enamelled shoes with buckles, 
Such as the Frenchmen vend, 
With lofty, taper heel-taps, 
To give a Grecian bend. 
Think’ st thou it’s for God’s glory 
She dresses out so well? 
Or does she want some saint or sinner 


To love the Sabbath belle ? 


It is said that Queen Victoria is a spiritual- 
ist. She has a firm conviction that Prince Al- 
bert is always present with her, and that she 
ean hold communion with him. Her private 
rooms are arranged as they were when he was 
alive. His chair is placed opposite to herown 
in the library, and the books which he de- 
lighted to read to her are arranged lovingly, in 
order, upon the table. In some of her moods 
she will converse with him for an hour togeth- 
er, conducting her own share of the conversa- 
tion aloud, and with the vigor and interest of 
old times. He had taught her by his example, 
the success of his business enterprises—espe- 
cially by his management of the Duchy of 
* Cornwall—to superintend as much as possible 
all her private affairs herself; to reduce all un- 
necessary expenditures, and to forbid extrava- 
gance. Hence the greatest simplicity is ob- 
served at the queen’s table, and she imagines 
that her husband looks on, well pleased. At 
times, when she is more than ordinarily im- 
pressed with a sense of his presence, it is said 
she will order a knife and fork to be placed on 
the dinner-table for him, and cause the at- 
tendants to place every course before the empty 
chair as if the master still oceupied it. Every 
morning a pair of boots are cleaned and set 
down against the door of the chamber which 
he once occupied; and at breakfast, when in 
Scotland, she will often sit a long time in si- 
lence, waiting for the prince. 


The project of a tunnel under the straits 





of Dover, to connect England and France, is 
by no means abandoned. Engineers as com- 
petent as are to be found in Europe have re- 
ported upon it favorably time and again, and | 
the prospect tliat the work will be soon en- 

tered upon is better than ever before. Indeed 


’ 
| 


the French Government was quite prepared, | 


any company that would tunnel the straits, and 
that was all that a company already formed 
was waiting for. Now it is expected that the 
concession will be given very shortly. The 
original estimate of the time necessary to fin- 
ish it was nine or ten years. Now it is said 
that a hole through can be made in one year, 
and that in two or three years more it can be 
open to travel. A similar reduction has been 
made in the estimate of the cost, originally set 
at ten million pounds sterling. The geologists 
report that the tunnel will run through gray 
chalk for the whole distance, and that can be 
scooped out as easily as a Dutch cheese. The 
plan looks so feasible, and the cost is set so 
low, that it is now seriously in contemplation 
to construct two tunnels, instead of one, so 
that trains shall never be running in opposite 
directions through the same tunnel. The ex- 
emperor was the first to suggest this great 
work ; but he wil) get only a small share of 
the credit if it shall be carried out, unless the 
wheel of fortune should take another turn in 
his favor. 





Foreign Ftems. 


AS ungallant journalist, who has re- 

cently visited all the courts of Europe, 
says, in a letter to the Etoile Belge, that he 
did not see a single good-looking princess. As 
for the Grand-duchess hereditary of Russia, 
about whose beauty so much has been written, 
he says that she is a thin and sour-looking 
creature, who appears to be over thirty years 
of age. Queen Olga of Greece he calls a pert- 
looking little woman, who evidently lacks 
brains. The Empress Augusta of Germany 
he charges with dressing in too youthful a 
style. ‘‘ Her majesty,’’ he says, “is a home- 
ly woman; and so is her daughter-in-law, 
the fat and ungraceful crown-princess. The 
Princess Frederick Charles, in whom I ex- 
pected to find an angelic beauty, from what I 
had read about her, is a coarse-featured lady, 
with very imperious and awkward manners. 
She appeared to me more like a housekeeper 
or a farmer’s wife than a princess.” 


The Czar of Russia has appointed a com- 
mittee of jurists for the purpose of examin- 
ing the question of corporal punishment, and 
it is believed that, upon receiving their report, 
he will abolish that penalty. At present, any 
criminal judge may inflict the punishment of 
one hundred lashes on any prisoner brought 
before him. 


Count Andreassy, the Hunganan prime- 
minister, wrote recently to a man who helped 
him in 1849: “I have never forgotten you 
since you gave me something to eat at a 
time when I was nearly famished, and had not 
a shilling in my pocket to buy bread with. 
Come to Pesth, and be my guest.” 


Professor Virchow, the celebrated German 
doctor, it is said, intends to leave Berlin and 
goto London. He has always been a demo- 
erat in politics, and has in consequence suf- 
fered a great deal of persecution on the part of 
the royal authorities. 


Marshal MacMahon is noted in the French 
army for his proclivity for snuff. A feuille- 
toniste in the Gaulois said that nothing dis- 
turbed the old marshal after the battle of 
Woerth so much as the loss of a large box of 
snuff, which he had brought along from Paris. 


An enthusiastic lady, who made a speech 
in favor of woman’s rights, at Halle, in Prus- 





sia, was sentenced on the following morning 
by a police judge to two days’ imprisonment 
on bread and water for advocating free-love 
doctrines. 


All the money Alexandre Dumas had with 
him when he died was a single gold-piece. 
His son is a millionnaire, and his davighter is 
married to one of the wealthiest landed pro- 
prietors in France. 


Bonapartist papers say that Napoleon III. 
has been so improvident in the management 
of his private fortune that his income will 
henceforth fall short of fifteen thousand dol- 
lars a year. 


The liberal papers in Holland charge King 
William of the Netherlands with having sold 
most of the valuable paintings of the Royal 
Gallery at the Hague, and with having sub- 
stituted very inferior copies in their place. 


The Sultan of Turkey is a bad firancier. 
He owes certain tradesmen in Constantinople 
fifteen million dollars, which he is unable to 
pay, and the courts in that ancient city refuse 
to entertain lawsuits against his majesty. 


An impostor, pretending to be no less a 
personage than Andrew Johnson, ex-President 
of the United States, has been arrested and 
sentenced to one month’s imprisonment at 
Ancona, in Italy. 


Deak, the celebrated Hungarian statesman, 
said recently to a Vienna newspaper corre- 
spondent that he did not know of any book 
he valued more than Buckle’s “ History of 
Civilization.” 


The Grand-duke Alexis is the most popular 
of the Russian princes. Like his father, he is 
strongly in favor of Germany, while his broth- 
ers and uncles are very decided in their anti- 
German sentiments. 


Father Hyacinthe is travelling in Germany, 
and making speeches, in order to bring about 
friendlier feelings toward France. He prom- 
ises to travel this winter for the same purpose 
in France. 


The Orleans princes have been successful 
in their application for the restoration of the 
estates of which Louis Napoleon deprived 
them in 1852. 


General Ducrot has published a book on the 
French war. In it he charges General Wimpf- 
fen with having published gross falsehoods in 
his work on the capitulation of Sedan. 


Rochefort owes the commutation of his 
sentence to the intercession of Victor Hugo, 
who earnestly implored President Thiers not 
to send the convicted journalist to Cayenne. 


George Sand writes to the Revue Biblio- 
graphique that the war has deprived her of 
half her income, her copyrights having depre- 
ciated that much. 


A Prussian official report on the French 
prisoners of war said that only forty per cent. 
of the captive French officers were able to 
write the language of their country correctly. 


Hans Christian Andersen has in press a 
volume of poems, which he dedicates “‘ to the 
memory of Charles Dickens, the greatest hu- 
manitarian of our age.” 


Queen Victoria contributed, in 1842, five 
thousand pounds to the fund for the relief of 
the sufferers by the great conflagration at 
Hamburg. 
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A tobacconist in Berlin offers for sale a 
certain brand of cigars which he says, in his 
advertisement, must be good, because Prince 
Bismarck smokes them exclusively. 


Madame Rattazzi has been ordered by the 
French authorities to leave Paris. She was 
strongly suspected of being involved in cer- 
tain imperialist intrigues. 


Edmond About says, in the Paris Soir, that 
the completion of the Mont-Cenis Tunnel will 
be sure to destroy the commercial prosperity 
of Marseilles. 


Victor Emmanuel, the King of Italy, is a 
very hearty eater. His favorite dish is pork, 
of which he consumes every day a large quan- 
tity. 

Alexander II., the Emperor of Russia, 
signed, some time ago, the temperance-pledge, 
at the earnest request of his wife. 


Clara Schumann and Anton Rubinstein, the 
great pianists, will visit the United States next 
spring. 

There is, in Germany, no retail book-store 
doing a business of upward of twenty-five 
thousand dollars a year. 


Since the completion of the Mont-Cenis 
Tunnel, property at Venice, Genoa, and Leg- 
horn, has largely risen in value. 


Mme. Marie Seebach will play, this season, 
at the German theatre in Pesth. 


Guizot, although in his eighty-fifth year, 
walks ten miles every day. 


Rochefort plays dominoes all day with his 
prison-keeper. 


The best photographs in Europe are made 
at Milan. 


Gounod’s new opera, “ Polyeucte,’’ will 
first be performed in Milan. 


The Prince of Lippe is the wealthiest mon- 
arch in Germany. 


The Gaulois has now the largest circulation 
of any paper in Paris. 


Victor Hugo lives in Paris, at a house for- 
merly belonging to Prefect Haussmann. 


Milk-baths have been prescribed for the 
unfortunate Empress Carlotta. 


The new executioner of Paris is an Italian. 





Varieties. 


QCIENCE again asserts her claims in Paris. 
\ The journals there have a fresh sensation 
in the alleged discoveries of a young philoso- 
pher named Stanislaus Meunier. The pith of 
the discovery is that, in prehistoric times, there 
was a little moon, smaller than the one that 
lights us now, and that somehow or other it 
got smashed up. Its fragments, therefore, are 
spinning about in space, following in a general 
way their primitive motions, but now and 
then, unable to resist the earth’s attraction, 
falling upon it, to the terror of the ignorant 
and the perplexity of the wise. Thus the 
origin of aérolites is made clear, as M. Stanis- 
laus Meunier is now prepared to demonstrate. 


The masonic fraternity at Washington, 
aided by other branches of the order through- 
out the Union, have taken in hand the comple- 
tion of the Washington Monument. It is now 
only one hundred and seventy-four feet high 
while the proposed height is five hundred and 
seventeen feet. The cost thus far has been 
two hundred and thirty thousand dollars. The 








| estimated cost of the obelisk, with the pan- 


theon, is one million two hundred and twenty- 
two thousand dollars, leaving about one mill- 
ion to be raised in order to make an end to 
what has been agitated for nearly ninety years. 
The Monument Society is urging on Congress 
a grant of two hundred thousand dollars, prom- 
ised long ago, and almost given in 1855. It 
has some twelve thousand dollars on hand, 
and a claim for an unfulfilled promise by Cali- 
fornia. 

The “full dress” of society dames nowa- 
days is bad enough, but it was a great deal 
worse in the Byronic age. The story is told 
that the poet Moore once called at the house of 
some super-fashionable friends who had just 
installed an untrained rustic as coachman. The 
latter answered the poet’s knock, and, non- 
plussed at the interrogation whether the ladies 
were at home, when the question was re- 
peated, finally stepped forward and confiden- 
tially replied, in a suppressed tone, ‘‘ They 
told me to say they were out; but they’re in. 
They’re gone up-stairs to strip for dinner! ”’ 


A correspondent of a contemporary directs 
attention to the fact that the phrase “ too thin” 
has a very high authority, and refers to ‘* Hen- 
ry VIII.,* act fifth, scene second, in which the 
monarch retorts as follows upon the fulsome 
adulation of the Bishop of Winchester : 

“You were ever good at sudden commendations, 
Bishop of Winchester. But know I come not 
To hear such flattery now, and in my presence 
They are foo thin and base to hide offences.” 


The claim that the maize, or Indian-corn 
lant, is indigenous to the soil of the New 
orld has lately been contested, and recent 
investigations of certain Chinese records ure 


cited to prove that it was cultivated in China | 


prior to the discovery of America. Chinese 
authors maintain that it came originally from 
countries west of China, and that it was intro- 
duced into that country long before the arrival 
of the Portuguese in 1517. 


Hall’s Journal of Health says: ‘‘The old 
and young delight in warmth; it is to them 
the greatest luxury. Half the diseases of hu- 
manity would be swept from existence if the 
human body were kept comfortably warm all 
the time.” 


Eighteen copies of the first edition of the 
Bible ever printed are still in existence. They 
were printed in Metz between the years 1440 
and 1445. Mr. James Lenox, of New York, 
owns one of the copies, having purchased it at 
a cost of three thousand two hundred dollars. 


The consumption of beer in England has 
increased in the following ratio: In 1825 it 
was about one-third of a barrel per head a 
year ; in 1850 it was more than half a barrel ; 
and in 1870 more than four-fifths of a barrel! 


In Great Britain last year one man out of 
five, and one woman out of four, who were 
married, could not write their names. In some 
parts of Wales not one-half of the women 
could sign their names ! 


The rent of unfurnished suites of rooms in 
the best apartment or family hotels in New 
York ranges from five to two thousand dollars 
a year, without gas, heat, or water. It is the 
highest form of house-rent. 


The largest number of men employed by 
one firm in England is fifty-six thousand. The 
employers are John Tavlor & Sons, and the 
men are engaged in mining. 

The total eclipse of the sun on December 
12th will be visible from Hindostan, the Indian 
Ocean, Australia, New Zealand, and the Pacific 
Ocean. 

The right of the British citizen to poison 
his neighhors’ cat on his own premises has 
been legally decided at Birmingham. 

In Colorado a bald person finds himself al- 
Iuded to as “*a man with his head above tim- 
ber-line.” 

A veteran merchant savs that, although his 
clerks are very talkative during the day, they 
are always ready to shut up at night. 


A volume that will bring tears to your eyes. 
A volume of smoke. 


India has five thousand miles of railway. 


| 








A considerate organ-grinder played “‘ Hear 
me, Norma!” before the Hartford Deaf-and- 
Dumb Asylum during a whole afternoon. 
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Brown Thrushes. 


d largest, showiest, and longest-tailed, 
of American thrushes, this thicket-haunter 
always manages to keep his existence quite 
patent to everybody who has a little spot 
in the country, or who, for that matter, has an 
unusually big back-garden in town; pro- 
vided only that it contains a few low-growing 
bushes, of which they can make an excuse for 
a thicket. 

Brown thrush, thrasher, French mocking- 
bird, call them what you will, by one or the 
other names we all know them well, and love 
them not a little. They usually arrive in this 
latitude with the budding green leaves of the 
spring-time. We first notice them flying, with 
quick strokes of their short wings, from bush 
to bush, and hear their peculiar, sharp-sound- 
ing call-note, which, although much like the 
* chuck”? of the other large thrushes, has also 
the sound of two thin pieces of ivory snapped 
together. 

A few days later they begin to sing, that is, 
when the females arrive, for, like most of the 
smaller migratory birds, the males come North 
first. A moderate-sized dogwood or small ma- 
ple is generally the chosen perch from which 
the brown thrushes pour forth their excellent 
music, in flute-like notes, again and again re- 
peated. Imitations of the many songsters of the 
grove are often introduced with fidelity. Now 
he gives a call like a cardinal’s; now, like 
the red-winged starlings, he thrusts forth a 
curious quavering whistle, mews like a cat- 
bird, or lisps the lisping note of the cedar-bird, 
One might easily take him for a real mocking- 
bird if it were not for the glow of his magnifi- 
cent bronze back in the sunlight, and the dis- 
play of his splendid fan-like tail as he dives 
straight down into his copse of bush and vine 
as soon as he perceives himself to have an 
audience. In the early days of the colonies, 
some one called them French mocking-birds, 
because they were not so good mockers as 
their brother thrushes, the English (?) mock- 
ing-birds. In those days the word French, so 
applied, was a term of inferiority, and there- 
fore just enough as regards their vocal ability. 
It has, unfortunately, led to a complication 
with some ornithologists, as the same cogno- 
men has been applied to a very different bird, 
the yellow-breasted chat. Thrashers are, 
nevertheless, no whit behind the mocking- 
birds in intelligence and beauty; and, as an 
instance of what approaches, at least, to reason- 
ing power, I relate the following instance from 
personal observation: Desiring very much 
to make a drawing of a brown thrush, and be- 
ing unwilling to shoot one if there was any 
other way of getting a specimen, I procured a 
limed twig of a bird-catcher, and thus armed 
proveeded to a nest I knew of. The birds 
were but little disturbed by my quiet approach 
—they are always very tame—and the female 
reluctantly left her eggs as I came within a 
yard or two of the nest. As soon as she flew 
off, 1 placed the twig across it, and retired be- 
hind a small bush to watch. The nest was on 
the ground, under a little branch of running 
blackberry vine, in an unusually exposed situ- 
ation, where I could see it capitally from my 
hiding-place. Almost immediately the female 
returned, hopping along the ground, carrying 
her head on one side with a knowing, suspi- 
cious air. She perceived the stick at once, and 
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stopped to consider how it was best to remove 
it. I expected her to make a rash, determined 
effort to carry it off, and to get stuck fast in 
the attempt. But no, she proceeded very 
gently, grasping the trap lightly in her bill. 
Finding it sticky, she cautiously released it and 
flew to a little branch near by to clean off the ad- 
hering particles, at the same time making a pur- 
ring sound to call her mate. He flew up to her 


slightest hesitation. This instance of what 
seemed reasoning power rather than mere in- 
stinct, decided me to forego further attempts 
at her capture, as I had not the heart to torture 
a bird who had given me such infinite pleasure 
and surprise by displaying thoughtfulness and 
caution above the average of humanity. 

In Alexander Wilson’s account of the brown 
thrush, he quotes a letter of Mr. Bartram, of 


Bartram, having one to whom he wished to 
give a delicacy, put a handful of insects in his 
cage, among them a wasp. “The bird at- 
tempted to swallow it, but it seemed to give 
him pain, and he thrust it out of his mouth 
at once; upon an examination, he observed 
that the extremity was armed with a sting, 
and after this discovery never attempted to 
swallow a wasp until he had first pinched 
the abdomen to the extremity, forcing out 





on the instant, and together they made acareful | Philadelphia, in which that gentleman relates 


reconnoissance of the situation. In amoment | an instance of the sagacity of this thrush, { the sting, together with the receptacle for 
madam seemed to have made up her mind, and, | second only to the anecdote just given. Mr. | poison attached.” ‘] am told,’ says he, 





boldly grasp- 
ing the end, 
which had 
been left un- 
limed for the 
convenience 
of handling, 
put forth what 
strength she 
possessed, 
dragged 
it to a lit- 
tle distance, 
and _ coolly 
resumed her 
place on her 
eggs. I then 
came forward, 
and, driving 
her off for the 
second time, 
repeated the 
ex periment 
with the twig, 
and was de- 
lighted to see - 
her drag it 
off once more 
by the clean 
end without 








“that these 
birds ‘thrive 
very well 
in a cage, and 
that they are 
best reared 
from the nest 
by hand, as 
the mocking- 
birds are.” 
They cer- 
tainly are de- 
lightfyl song- 
sters, and 
would well 
repay any one 
for the trou- 
ble of rearing 
them whose 
sen? ibilities 
permit him 
to cage wild 
birds, and 
enjoy see- 
ing and hear- 
ing them, as 
they live their 
unnatural 
and unhappy 
lives behind 








evincing the Brown Thrush the bars. 
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STARR & MARCUS, 
22 JOHN STREET (UP-STAIRS), 


MAKE A SPECIALTY OF THE 


Gorham MIf’g Co.’s 
STERLING SILVER WARE. 


Especial attention is requested to the many new and elegant pieces manufactured 
expressly to our order the past year, and quite recently completed. 

An unusually attractive assortment of novelties, in fancy silver, cased, for wed- 
ding-gifts, of an inexpensive character. 

The works of the Gorham Company are very extensive, enabling them to employ 
the most accomplished talent in designing, skill in producing, and the best labor-sav- 
ing machinery and method of manufacture, thus reducing the cost, and bringing 
these beautiful wares within the reach of almost every purchaser. 

The standard of this Silver is that of British Sterling— Ay. 





P R ATT’S ASTR A L OIL, the safest and best illuminating Oi 
ever made; used in over 150,000 families. Millions of gallons have been sold. 
No accidents have ever occurred from it. 

Oil House of CHAS. PRATT (Established 1770), 108 Fulton St., N. Y. 
Our motto—‘' The cheapest and best, but not lowest-priced.” 


Volume for 1870. 


THE AMERICAN ANNUAL CYCLOPADIA, 


AND REGISTER OF IMPORTANT EVENTS FOR THE YEAR; 
Embracing Political, Civil, Military, and Social Affairs; Public Documents; Biog- 
raphy; Statistics; Commerce; Finance; Literature ; Science; 
Agriculture, and Mechanical Industry. 

One large octavo volume. Price, in Cloth, $5.00 ; in Library Leather, $6.00 
SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION. 

D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 549 & 551 Broadway, N. Y 


“NO mio ‘SAPOLIO 


ENOCH 
For General Household Purposes, 


MORCAN’S 
SONS’ Better and Cheaper than Soap. 


Cleans windows, scours knives and table-ware, removes stains and rust, and is the 
very best thing ever used for general house-cleaning. For sale by all good Grocery 
and Drug Stores. Wholesale, 21x Washington Street, New York. 
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